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ABSTEACT 

Focus in tHis report is on ways to imprcve ,the 
learning process in higher education through progxass aiaed at' th'e • 
prcveaent of college teachers and college teaching aet^iods. bivided 
two sections ^Regional Action, for Change and Eescuices for 
cgej , Various authors present inforsation cn target areas for 
iaproveaent. Such areas include coape tency-based education, prograas 
for faculty iaproveaent, iaproving instruction for undergraduates, 
and the developaent of hua'an resources. Soae changes suggested axe: 
f1) off^caapus education in tie fcra cf internship prOgraas.as well 
as credit given for past learning; (2) variation^ in- the duration of . 
education, ' such as the three-year bachelor's degree; (3) increased 
student participation in prograa .developaent; and fij changes and 
variations in* teaching aethods in the fora of tutorial prograas, 
independent study, and use of-the aedia . Several 'aethcds of 
iapleaenting change were adapted such afe: a clearinghcuse of 
info laatioE about prograas of change and new diredtioEs; study areas 
in which change iS conteaplate^ or is taking place; establishaent of 
authoritative bodies charged with aakihg recoiaenda tions for change; 
and a prograa of inforaation- directed to those influential segments 
of the coBBunity likely to be interested in pzoao'ting edudational 
change- Future SREB plans consist of putting into action the 
recoaaenda tions and ideas within thi^ report. A listing of the • 
regiosal resources for changeun undergraduate education is appended. 
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In 1973, with Uie heip of the^ Carnegi^'Gorporation, SRE6 launched an effort to improve undergrad- 
uate education in tl^ region / At the tirne, the air was still alive with responses to^the educational ferment 
of the .l060s. Many educatcjrs, n'juch coiacetnad*with Vrelevanc^/* in effect hadxncq^a^ed a new and 
vocal "consumerist" influence on curriculum development. SREB*s ^effort was conceivied a? an exercise 
for promotion of ^^constructive change" iri'postsecondary educational practic^es. ' ^ 

As the project^ proceeded, its limits weft sharpened, and its consumer-oriented objectives were meshed^. 
-witli tested lessons ofgast experience, From^the martji; dirtctions ofpos^ibie constructive change which 
^ presented tliemselvesT'^iancement of faculty effectivene^ wju. fed^^nized as a particularly promising 
path 10 improVenient. Th^resent coilectioii of papers reflects that jfocuS and provides a . sampling of 
ways fh which the learning pro<;;pss may be enriu^ed^ tluougli programs airncd at improvement of college 
teacheri and college teaching methods. i ' 

College and university faculty realize today that what th^ offer to their st\idents must be designed 
, to sati0^ student needs and interests. -They also know tiiat a^ong thti^ pre^ng need$'is the demand for 
realistic academic guidance in a rapidly changing environment. \t is hoped" that the eScptriences reported 
in this joiume can contribute to a better understanding of how tiie academic world can remairi better 
attuned to its growing responsibilities. * ' . * — * 

V Winfred L. Godwin . ' . ' ► 

. ' President 
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Regional Actioii 
forGhaage 



American higiier education began the' decade of tlie Seventies with great expecUtions for changes to . 
solve ^hc problems higidiglited by tiie tuTuioii^f Sixties. ' ' \ - ^ 

■ ^ The disruptions; of tlie S^^ffies raised a self-consciousness about traditional academic practices which 
had never before been questioncJW The-prObleins wliich raised jnany questions included acptfss to hi^er 
education for niinonties, women, ahd older adults; the rigidity of arbitrary time frames f6r degrees; the 
extent to wiiich instruction could Jtf responsive to different learners ami differing styles of learning; the 
**rele/ance" of what was being tauglit; and ultiinateiy, who would make, the decisions to solve ^e many 
problems wliich had -been identified. Higher education was being subjected to tremendous-pressures to 
responll to many, frequently contradictory, societal an^ constituent needs and interests. 

NatioBal Recommendation ; 

Nationally, a great debate began over tlic new directions open to postsecondary institutions. The 
ninety-second Congress passed the Educational Amendments of 1972 to the Higher Education Act of 
1965, to provide assistance to improve postsecondary education^ Hie Fund for the bnprfcvement of 
Postsecondary Education XPlPSl^jiil^stablislied to implement tlie goals of those amendments and to be 
a major force for positive change, ' ^ • 

At tli^aiHe. time, several commissions were formed to study tlie problems of liig^er education, and 
theirXeports greatly expanded . the dialog about\the future oT higher education -at tiie outkt of the 
Seventies. One of the most influehtial reports' was from tlii Task Force- on Higlier Educatioii' (duiired by . 
Frank l^ewmart. then of Stanford bniver&ity, now of the University of Rhode Island),'which received 

■ its authority from and reported to the Secretary of HliW, althoijgh its work was encouraged* and funded 
by the Ford Foundation. , ^ ^ ' ... 

■\ Tlie* -Ni? win an Task Force addressed itself to problems facing higher education in the Seventies and , 
^^'^Jaiyc^inf^^ on how well the functioning of that system matched the |1ublic interest/' Since.this report 
was one^ of\tlic_eaflicst and had some oTficial status,, its recom^nendations influenced the educational 
amandnients*<3WK5,^ ^ . 

' ■ The Newman report stated si!&(ii|ictly tiie major tliemes addressed in various ways by several reportjs of 
the Carnegie Commission on HiglieV tducatioa, chaired by 'Clark Kerr, and tlie Corhmission on Non- 

" Traditional Study, chaired by*Sam Gould, In tlie broadest sense, tliese groups were ail dealing with the 
problems raised by .tJic new diversity of students entering colleges arid 'tlie rigidity apd uniformity among 
institutions which seemed not to reflect thai needs of society. All of the commissions implied or stated 
the^need^ for a more' resp^onsive and diverse system and suggested possibilities for alternative paths to an 
education, Th^ spirit of this national debate ^ov^ tlie future of liiglier education is illustrated by tlie 
■foHowing statcrtlent from the Newman report: ^, . 



There has been reform, and its pace Ixas been accelerated by the advent of student protest 
and the demands of minority groups. However, virtually 



all postwar reforms' have been 
based on tlie assumption that growth, inner diversification of curriculums, and changes in 
governance will provide the needed solutions. ' 

We are convinced that the probable success of t^ese kinds of reform is limited, ibr they 
leave unaffected, the institutionalized past decisions as to what- higlier education is all 
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about >The system, WiUi its massive iQertia^ resists fundamental change, rarely eluttinates 
Outmoded progrkn'is, ^ignores, tlie differing needs of studehts, seldon) questions o^ts educa-. 
tiopai goals, \ and almost never creates new and different types of institutions. , . . We 
believe tiiat dnly aii intensive national effort can bring about sul'ficient chaoge before the 
present opportunities for serious reform axe lost. • * , 

' • ^ (Report ori liiglier Educatioru DHEW.) 



Innovafcive Jl0spoii^s 



Iipstitutions across ^thb countiy already had begun to rgspond to th^e interests of tliese new students; 
Innovation and change were popliiar terpis in higfier educational circles througliput tlie nation daring tile 
middle and later Sixties and the intefcst of the So jitliern Regional Education iioard (SREB) was no 
ej^ccption. SREB pubUcifiuns, such as !rmaV<iiion m CoUegiate ' Instructim- by Lewis Mayhew, and 
proje^tSn^iike **Carriculum Jmprovern^alt ii\ Deveioping InsUtutidns," were concerned not with mer^ 
variations on familiar educational tliemes, but with recognition of the ne^d for major breaktlirougK^ 
iiffecting tlie structure and function of education. Other SREB projects, wlule not specifically defined in 
• ^ ' terms of change goals,, were equally concerned witli br^ngin^ about constructive change in the instruc- 
tional process. Specifically, tbe SREB student intern project introdqced the idea ofoffH^ampus iearuing 
and nifluenced many colleges tp.bicorporate out-of-cIa$s learning for credit toward degrees. 

By tlie early Seventies, tlie attention of higlier educational leaders j^iifted from the somewhat, general 
^ concern with Innovation in the abstract to a number of speciilc areas in Whiclr tlie need for reform iiad; 

been recognized. 

Some of tiie~ ir^s developing as new approaches were! " % 



Off-campus education - internship programs,. cooperative education credit for brior learning 



Variations in' the duration of education - advanced placement programs»j|iree-year bacljolor's 
degree programs, external degrees and ^xapiination programs. ' ^ 



Qianges in curriculum development and content - increased student participation in prograin 
determination, tlie development of problem-oriented curricula, e.g., the ecological cym(?ulum,' 
*'Black Studies", urban studies, women's studies, * 

Changes and variations in teaching methods^— tutorials, programmed |earniiig, independen^study,* 

, lecture-discussion conibinations, and using mediae ; ^ ^ 

' All of these possibilitiesXnd more were being seriously considered in tlie early Seventies^ HREB had 

contributed ti) and even introduced some of tliose cmerging approaches, ^ , - . - . 

In the SouUi 

Altiiuugli tiie Soutli had not faced disruptions nearly as drastic as Ciose tliat had taken place in other 
parts of the country in the Sixties, the need to consider new diVections arid change in tlic Seventies was 
recognized in this region as elsewhere . 

State and instilulionaj leaders Encouraged SREB to sery^as a central resource to facilitate desirable arid 
orderly revisions in the content and structure of coUegjate education.Jn December, 1971,SREB's Execu- 
tive Committee, composed- of governor^, legislators, institutional presidents; and head^ of. state higlier' 
education agencies (chaired by then Governor ^immy Carter), passed a motion caUing for J||gjfi|^d efforts 
to assist in educational inrlovation. ^ . / " ^ . ^S^^ 

As a niatte^ of fact, SRJiB both encouraged and^esjponded to pressures for change from the region's 
politicql and educational leaders/ In legislative conferences, governors' conferences; and/ aiinual'^Bpard 
meetings, SREB had called atte^xtion to current reassessments of higlier education and to proposals for 
structural and academic reforms. For exainple, iri 1971, Clark Kprr addrSssed both the SREB^ Legidative 
Work Conference and the Southeai- Governors' Conference on the recommendations made by tlie 
Carnegie Commission in Less TimQ^ More Options In 1972, tlie SREB Board meeting symposium and 
L^gisiaiiye- Work Conference hoard speeches and discussions by such outstanding" proponents of change rs 
Ernest Buyer on sJiortening undergraduate degrees, Walter Perry on tiie Britisli Open University, Sam 
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Gould on general non-traditionai\ approaches, and David Sweet on the new Miimesota MetiopoUtan St^te 
College. ^ . • ' 

liie liigher educatioii community .i/i the South also showed growing interestin rie\^ possibilities for the 
structure and content of higher* education and in non-traditional approaches being a^ested for the 
undergraduate level. Small experiments with sne or another approach were springing up here and there, 
although often in isolation and unaware of similar revisions underway or planned elsewhere. Also^ experi- 
mentation too often was Undertaken without prior recognition of the extent to which. changes may force . 
a rethinking of tlie content and juiH^^^s of the educational program. The result was failure to share 
relevant ideas a!nd exj^riences/and general lack of coordination of effort, • 

SREB had long been actively concerned with tlie improvement of undergraduate education and saw an . 
opportunity to be of service to the region during tliat ne^w "period of ferment. The Board had published 
moijographs on faculty recruitment and retention, ct*rriculum reform, and improvement of teaching. 
Us Institute for Higiier Educational Opportunity ^ave major attention to encouraging and suppdrting 
curriculum reform in black colleges, with substantial funding from several private foundations: Tlic SREB 
public information program also, directed attention to new directions and reforpi of undergraduate educa- 
tion in several issues of SREB newslettersA 

x> ■ . / , ■ ■ , ■ ■ . 

SREB Constituent^ Interests - • ^ 

V Additional enco\iragement for SREB to take^an active role in promoting and implementing change 
came from participants representing instituYiol^s in meetings concerned with spfecific new developments. 
Forexample: " ' , 

• A group of studeiits, faculty members, and administrators, meeting to review experience gaiiied in off- 
' campus learning programs, urged SREB to give ieadersiiip to additional, extensive, in-depth exploration 

of all facets of off-campus learning and tlie development of guidelines for program rhanagement. 

• Representatives of fledgling external degree programs and two boards of regents in the region, in a 
small invitational meeting, recommended tliapmlEB conduct additional exploration of such programs, 
offer workshdps for faculty and administrj^Tms, establisfi a regional dearirighouse^r prograni^Aforma- 
fion, provide a regional consultative se^^e, and create a formal advisory conunittee to give continuing 
direction to regional activities relatccim) extern^U degrees. 

• In a conferei!ce on ^'Approaches to \he Time-Shortened tJiidergraduateDegree," sponsored by SREB, 
^ some 70 faculty ,^ministra tors, and students made recommendations which included tixe following: 

That SREB actively support -the philosophy of time-variable or time-independent degree 
programs . . . encburage the exploration without prejudice of tliis whole area . . . facilitate 
coordination ;ind communication between colleges and universities experimenting with 
time-varied degree programs. - 

Tlut SREB provide mechanisms for ^athe^ing and disseminating detailed information 
/ ah^t all known. time-varied degree pr(%ams. 

That SREB create a task force to consider and design models which may be used in various 
types of educational institutions, . ' . 



Undergraduate Education 
Reform Project ^ 

Given iu history of interests in improving curriculum and instruction and liie call frommany of its 
constituent groups to provide ^cadersiiip for reform in undergraduate education, SREB began itseduca-- 
tional reform program in 1973^ with s^iuport from a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The regional program set out to; * • . 

Increase the willingness of the higJier educational community to re-exarnine undergraduate 
/ education and consider ways to better serve a mOK^verse population at times, in places 
and with jneth'ods'tliat had not been traditional. i 



• Encourage a greater number of sound options for formal -study leading to baccalaureate . 
degrees or just meeting individual desires for continued learaiitg^A^^ • i\ 

Arriinge (ex intei-institutiomi sharing and tile inVolvement of state systenis in reform 
activities- • "* * * . * ' * ^ * * 

Help develop plans for new ways to strengthen undergraduate education. ' / ' ^ 

Several mechanisms which have ^rved in other SRE&|enerai program activities were adapted to the , 
implementation of the reform project, Tlie&e traditional approaches as.adapted include: 

A deaiinghouse.of iafoi'mation about p^ograms^ of change and new directions; 

Study of areas in wijich change is coil tempkted or is taking place; 

. Establish^ner^t of authoritative belies charged with making recommendations for chaise in the. , 
region; ' ■ \ ' / ' ' . - • . . ..^ • 

A program of information directed toward influential segmenti of the conmiunity who can be 
interested in promoting educational' changes* . ... . * ^ 

The history of SREB and its past program impact assisted greatly in planning activities in the encourage- ' 
merU of constructive change, . \ , . , - 

The specific project approach to encotragihg educational change included (1) the assessment of direc- 
tions in whicJi change seemed likely to occur, given the continuing ^impetus of agents such as SREB; 
(2) selection of those tyjpes of dianges which deserved tlie-most vigorous encduragment; and (3) choice 
of^the approaches most appropriate for dealing with tlie objectives chosen, ^ 

lliemes aiid iprocedure^ 

4 ■ • 

To accompiikh these objectives, the Undeg^duate Education Reform project set out to: identify new ^ 
and nontraditional^ app^ro aches througii staff contacts Vith institutions, state agencies, and national and 
regional Naders; study revisions in undergraduate programs through ad hoc woxk groups and staff activi- 
^ ties; j>nd disseminate information about new developments tlirougli newsletters, publications, conferences • 
and workslibps, mutual interest work groups, and direct consultation. 

A key element in the accomplislmients of the project luis been the authortty and responsibility granted. ^ 
tlie staff to.deterimne project sequence and direction. In carrying out this responsibility, decisions were 
based on an awareness and understanding of trends' and needs in higlier education, information from 
evaluations by participants, advice from ad hoc advisory or work groups, and extensive staff field work 
tliroug}iout4& South. Staff spent a great deak of time consulting on campuses', observing outst-anding ' 
approaches in use, speaking on nontraditional developments at conferences and faculty institutes, and 
serving occasionally as program e valuators. - . *^ * 

For example, during one period, tlie associate director addressed meetings of tlie faculty at Texas Tech 
University ind Murray State University on forms of faculty development and participated on a panel on 
innovation ojyhe national meeting of the Council on Intcr-instijutional Leadersiiip. Similarly, the-project 
direc^r addressed the 200-memfaer Southern regional Council on Collegiate Education iti Nursing on new 
-"directions 1n higlier education, helped evaluate the freshmen seminar program at Lander College (South 
Carolina), and was on a three-person review team to evaluate tlie Florida International University External 
Degree for tlia ''State Urfiver&ity System of Florida. Such activities served the dual purpose of helping to . 
keep the staff informeo^of. new developments and providing opportunities to disseminate information 
about tiie developmehts, issues and concepts tlie project was establislied to promote. • • 

* • ■ ^* * \ 

Focus on Progr^^ ^ 

The project began. in 1 973 witli the idea qf helping institutions and state systems tliroughout the South 
consider the development of non-traditional approaches within tJiCyContext of tlieii' purposes, goals, and 
resources; 



^At the time, of the orisinii !pippo&ai there was particular hiterest.natibaally-and in the region in 

* external and time-shortened "degree programs ta serve nc\v, non-traditional students. The project immedi- 
ateiy formed two work ^oups tc^^5^ the^ st^f ip de^u^liing activities to^ aid ioisiitutioiis in these twb 

■ areas. • ,n . *^ . , > ; . , ^ ^ -y' 

The work- group on non-residential degree programs arid the project itaff set out to identify exampits ' 
of programs of this type and disseminate infoftnatioa to rej^qa. An:5REB Regumal^poiiight v^tws-^ 

* letter describing ways of *"Meating th^-Needs of Noa-Ttadition^ Studeat^^^ 

^ requests from institutions for information and 'assistance. The staff and' work group members provided 
' direct assistance to institutions Qopsidering developing exltfhwi-type.d^ee programs, although some we^ 
only interested in exploring the general concept. However,, the i^oj^ct staff woi:^ed closely ^with the 
Alabama Consortium for ^e^ Eteveiopment of'.Hi^er E4^cation <ACDpE) to deveid fox a /* 

' Consortium degree in the six member institutioiis. The ACDHE sub^quently leceived grants from the - ^ 
Fund for the finprovement of Postsecondary Education <FIPSE) to develop an^ Alabama open learning" 
pxogi^. ' ' ■ ■ '■ '-^ ' ^ ' ^ V ' . ■ ' • 

The project provided" staff assisi^ce and funding to New^Coilege of the University bf Alabama to . 
develop an orientatioh' course and handbook for its new Ext^r^*LB*gree Program, As a means of high- 
lifting these newer^programs for aduhs, tlie project published a report on the successful External Degree 
Program at Florida. International University/ v^hich was distributed to ail" institutions in^tjic 14.SREB 
states; ■ • ■ ^ . ' ■ -'^ ■ ' • f ' 

. ■ ■ . ^ - ■ \ ■ " ■ * « 

Cbiisid^iiiigCduc^ationalO^ l ) 

The work group on fime-free currxcuia began by investigating various approaches to shortening under- 

* graduate ^iegree^ and the staff review^d> the Admissions Partifership Progfiam at Appalacliian State 
University in North Carohna which pipyided *admis^on to coHege for selected high school juniors. It soon 
became evident tliat the tlme^base of an^ educational program, whether three-year, four-year, or more, is 
not' the central issue: The work group members? coaciuded tha| tl;e central focus of concern should be 
On what learners are to iearn, ra'ther than wHen or how" they leam it - in short, ori the^outcomes of educa- 
tion rather than the process. Adcordmgly, the work group diifted ^J^kIocus of concentration to ♦ 
"competency -based curricula (CBC),'; a concept which w^s being dev^oped in a few colleges pnd heavily 



promoted between 1973^md 1975 as a special funding catigory of FIPSE 

The work pf tfiis group led to a large regioijal cpnie^mce on competency -based curricula. That 
conference, held in J,une, 1974^ was attended by 1^5 persons from 45 colleges and universities, U state 
syj^tems of Wgher eddeation/andiseverar consortia. Participants came with.^J^ commitment to examine the 
underlying concepts of CBC, identify and analyze tlie issues and implications of CBC, and determiire 
their own stage of developrrient and possible fciture interest in .the concept, following the conference, tlie 
^taff prepared A CBC Primer^ pnbiishod in January, 197S, to report on the conference and serve as an 
introduction to that grbwing popular conpept. Tlie Primer received wide regional and national attention a'S 
a source book for progranl planners. 

While the idea of competency curriculum was not wholly accepte'd by a great number ofinstitutions, 
the project continued to work witli.several institutions on the development of CBC programs. These insti- 
tutions included Mars Hill College, North Carolina; Our Lady of the Lake University, Texas; Miami- 
Dade Community College, Florida; tl^e School of the Arts at Virginia Commonwealth University; and the 
University of Kentucky Community College System. Tlie ideas triggered by the ilurry of interest in CBC 
.iveral years ago have had effects^beyond the number of programs which actually have been developed on 
a competency base. Once faculty begin to seriously discuss iiie 'outcomes of education or even take ^ 
first step toward considering the concept, they begin td think jibout their work in different terms. Whiie\ 
there are very few competency institutions'pr prograins, there are many more programs today tliat reflect 
the influence of ''competency'' than there were before 1973. The area^of conipetency curricula is 
explored in mofe depth in an article in the_next section of tliis book. 
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Focus on Fai^^ 

During , the first several years of tHe project it became , incceasinjj}y dear that working' toward refonp 
was essentially work toward affecting attitudes. Tlxerefore, tlitj;'' project devoted ;iiore attention to aciUvi- 
ties aimed at lielping fgcuity and administrators devefop more positive .attitudes toward the imd for 
diange and tiiea helping tliexn.gain new skills and abilities needed in ciiaj\ged circuinstaoceiL . / 

The staff conciudcd thata^najor priority had to b€ placed on conimOnicating with institutional faculty 
about new needs and changing goals for higher education and alteilnatiVe approaches to t/eaching an^ 
learning- Tlie* diversity of students in out institutibns as a resjult of open access IdTiigher cducation'means 
that traditional as;smnptions and modes of th'ouglu about goals afld^procedures-no^ig^^er hold. Conse- 
quently, ^e project planned and conducted a number pf activities designed 4o bring'faculty face to face 
vSth the non-tradjtional needs aiid possibilities for undergraduate education "i^i -this region with tlie hope 

of changing and improving' existing programs and apprdaclies. 

- . • * ■ •■ * ' ' * " * 

Wod£shops and (x>nfei^^]ie^s . / 

To' help faculty address some of these issues and enhance their effectiveness, t}\e project provided 
opportunities to participate* In regional inter4nstitutional worksliops and conferences aiincd at specific 
aspects ot professional dcvelopmcHt, such lk teaching methodology , advising, aiid test iinprovements. 

Worksliops composed of demonstration activities were held \o help faculty members learn about 
aspects of contemporary teaciiing methodologies^ such as ways of individualizing instVm^tion, specific 
techniques like the Keller plan of Personalized Systems 6^ Instruction or the audio4uto;i* metliod, use 
of media in the classroo/i. Various programmed learning approaches, interdisciplinaty approaches, and 
improving classrpom* communication. OUier \Mgkshoj)s were held on advising, waysxjf evaluating student 
learning in different settings, crediting priorreariiing, and improving t(?sting and grading procedures. 
Each workshop dealt 'witli a specific, disqrete topic and dffercd tifeoretical,*conceptual, and, especially, 
operational information oh the subject. The w^rkdiops provided demdfistrations of actual programs in 
operation lind encouraged active involvement of participants in tliese new-learning methods. 



Activities^ Focusccl on Disciplines 

To encourage faculty to. consider innovative or new approaches in their o\yn teachirig, the project 
planned' activities to 'involve them in tlie consideration of successful innovations in tlie humanities and 
social sciences for 155 selected faculty from the two- and four-year institutions in die state of Tennessee, 
^iree different workshops were held for faculty from clusters ocf disciplines who teach in 14 colleges in* 
Georgia. Workshop leaders were professors from the same disciplines who tpach tlieir courses by using the 
innovative or individualized instruction process demonstrated. . - 

By having faculty participants work witli successful innovations being used by their own disciplinary 
colleagues, tlie worksliops overcame the resistance wfiich .is qfteg brouglU on when faculty feel tliey are 
being inured lo by people who know noUiing of their discipline aK^ fibw to teach it. , 

In addition tlie project worked wjth several regional disciplinary association groups. A woj^sliop was 
sponsored o'n teaching for the Georgia Political Science Association, assistance was given to^a regional 
committee working on setting goals for undergraduate sociology as part of a national' project, and a con- 
ference was held on history in the undergraduate curriculum and tlie role of teaciiing assistants. 

' The major effort, focu^d on a specific discipline, was a set of activities running over a four-year period 
with tlie Southern ..Speech Cgmmunication Association (SSCA). The Jim activity was a three-day 
workshop on improving instruction in the basic course, attended by 75 faculty and administrators. Work- 
shop leaders were instructors of speech communication courses who used innovative approaches in llieif 
own teaching, such as personalized system of instruction, cognitive, mapping, and behavioral objectives. 
Numerous participants reported revising tlieir courses as a' resuirof tlie worksliop aild the As^ciation 
appointed a special task force on improving teaching which continued to work with one project on special 
activities. By way of providing special' assistance for curriculum and teaching improveinent, one project, 
working vviUi tlie SSCA Committee, sclectefl tliree departmcntsV^om applications, to receive assistance 



^ .'over a tw6-year pcrioS! The.project sponsored, three visits to ^each campus by a team of speech communi-^ 
" . cations sciolists who xeviewed the depaftniental prograxn,* facuIty^TOacems and needs, and the reUtion- 
shijgs of the department, to otiier parts of the institiitioiU' - '^ . • " - - . v 'Hl! 

The first visit wasi exploratory, the second was to coijduct a Workshop for the department on ^ssible 
■ changes that might be'made in light of thS ini<5rmati0n collected on the f^rst visit^ and . ti^ third visit 
. served to check on any impact theproject was having on the department. Bach partidpatxrigdepartiHent 
#^l|j|ported. positive assistance from thehr participation j^d ^visible improvements. Subsequently^ the project 
: brought together the visiting teams, selected faculty from the participating depart^nent/^ 

of the SSGA and the nation^ Association of Communication Administrators (ACA)^, as a means of prepat- 
ing iidditional persons who can provide these services to moi^ departments and to encourage tfie SSCA 
to adopt full, sponsorship of this effoj^ on a 'continuing basis. Both tlie SSCA and the ACA have .agreed 
to promote this effoU among speech conimunication ''depkr*^^ the SSCA has establish^ed a 

^permanent committee to continue tJtis work and to propose a to make this semce a regular payt of 
the A^ciation. This modefis one whidi could serve other disciplinary associations. 
^ . ' . ■ - i " . - ■ 

* " _ "f - ■ ' ■ ' 

Programs for Fainiltyl^ v • • 

tile project worked with iiistitutional f^grams for faculty and^stru^^nal development and the^taff 
assisted institutions not invoked in sys^natic faculty 'development to an^^ie their Jocai needsmnd'to 
plan appropriate activities to meet those- needs. The project sponsored a worktop cm4?,si^iiTS and imme- 
menting staff development programs for teams frdm 12 community colleges in the regiori? This workshop 
helped the teams come to grips with the rrieaning oNstaff development and ways to design and implement 
programs suited to their , v^Wn institutipnal nfteds. F^ow-up visits were made to ^ the institutions in 
Order to assist and^encourage* the new prograins. Comhianity CMlege S^aff Ikvelopmetit: &isic Issues 
in Pla^ming, a report in the form of a mani^ for designing programs, was published by SREB following 
tiia workshop; At least nine of the 1 2 colleges subsequently appointeAa staff development officer and 
impleiuent^frthe ^)lans made at the workshop." Staff of several of th^se colleges have continued to serve 
as jesource persons for others just bc^uing new progmns. f ' ^ ^ 

• ^significant development for serving faculty are campus faculty and instructional development 
centers.' These centers, staffed hy persons with expertise in faculty development, prdyide assistance to 

'^faculty for redesigning courses, evaliiating their- clsssiQom performance, and chahgii^ teaching »iethods. 
. Maiiy bSnfers help faculty deaiVith pei^Mal aspects of their professional roles and a few assisf faculty 
tigi.;make career ch^iges. The project, adentiiied those campus centei^ in th^ region and sponsored a 
meeftng ofrdirectors and othei: staff to stimulate comintim'cation and cooperation, exan^hie ways irt which 
tlicsecgnters function, and excliange ideas. , ^ ^ . 

^ ■ Subsequently, tlie project sponsored several activites related to tli(?se" centers, and developed a booklet, 
Faculty Development CetUersHn Southern Univemties, which summarised tiiis aspect of the faculty 
development movement and described procedures used in establishing and operat^ centers, . ^ 

The ditectbrs and 6ther staff o( these centers contiWd to meet and workfogethey. They developed 
ciose^reiationships which led to exchanging infonnation and serving' as corisuitants for one another. At 
. tlie last project-sponsordd meeting, |he group, representing 16 centers, decided to form an associatiOR 
which wib continue to ^change information tlirough an infornciai newsletter. i- 

Project staff assisted i^any other institutions with*faculty development tluougli consultation visits, 
speeches to faculties or tJieir committees, correspondence and. telephone contact. ' 



Faculty Evaluation 



Ijistitution|Jn tlie Southern region, like those in the rest of the nation, must balance their concern 
about the qualUy^bf edacatfon-fn the face of diversity, witli pressures for effectiveness in accompUshing 
tlieir ipecified goals, Accounta^j^ is a major theme outside, aj^id reluctajjily inside, the institution - 
accoij|htabil!ty in fiscal matters', accountability in education prol^rarnming/^ accountability in serving 
society. 



With the traditional mobiUty of faculty no longer a dominant charact^mtie of hii^?r cdt^^ 
t^'.the accountsLbility pressure lies with faculty- On the otheiside. mstituticms xm%i piepaie for long^tejrm, 
commitments to the individual who now staff them. Therefiyre, it is fitting for instituUoas to cncoiiragc- 
faculty to constantly assess the quality of their, Work and continually grow as prefe^ww^.^. ^. . , - * 

Ev2liuating faculty performance for purposes of prQmotion,''teruiie,.aad pay. is of singular importance 
today. Iri addition, it is also vital that evaluation procedures and prcKesses io^ude provisipm fojf helpii^ 
faculty unj^ljllfe their 4^rformance. ' • . f^r : 

' To deal with. this important matter,, so integrally related to the syccess of reform efforts, a" regional 
task force was- formed to carefully review current practices, identify outstanding and: successful , 
approaches to evaluating faculty, and develop recoirujiendations for inslitutioaal or system, action that, 
would stimulate improvgd evaluationNprocedures ind promotion ^d . reward structures, ihat mcorporat? 
emerging new kiiowledg^ about ways to inpi^ase teachm^ effecti^ ^ ^ . v ' \ 

This work group of .seven members' represented both public and private higher education anci included 
knowledgeable and thouj^tful intiividuals eX|^rienced in attempting to improve the quality of (acuity 
perfonnance. . ' . . ^ . « — : ^ 

During the first yoar tiiey wdrked together, the groajjexaniinied the results of SREB researoh studies pf 
Qvaiuation in order to arrive at conclusions,about .th^character of faculty evaluation and the procedures 
,used. Theseu:pncIu&ions and a set of recommendations for improving evaluation practices were .published . 
witli the results "of tiie research studies and disseminated widely through two regional qonfere|ps on 
faculty evaluation. - ^ . . . ' 

'The two following years the task force served as the advisory •comimttee for an expanded project 
activity supported by the Fund for tlie Improvement of Postsecondary Education. Through^ that effort, * 
the proj^jct assisted^p colleges and universities to address concerns about their evilu^^ipa progress 4^nd to' 
plan and implement more comprehensive and^ystematic approaches. Most of tlie^ institutions also g^ve a 
great de^l of attention taways of relating the evaluation process to procedwes for faculty developnieiit. 

In keeping witli tlie project's major theme of j^roviding resources aitdinformation fdt continual use, 
tiie secUonsrwhich foUow will discuss in some deptlx assets bf the major themes of tlie work in this 
project. Hopefully tlie ideas and information will" &e of continuing use to the rcadet and be an additional 
contribution of the project to tlie continuing reform of undergraduate education in this region. A full 
report of thr faculty evaluation project has been produced by SREB separately. 




G^itdtier-Webb College 



. The appeal of competency-b^^d education has ebbed and Howed over the past few .ye^s> Even before 
substantial curricular developments had occutrM- jindef tiie rubric of competency-based education, tha 
entiiusiasin with which the concept was endorsed evidenced itselfin characteriiiKc^.cdnimon'to social 
movements. The widp variety of educational programs' which daiined to be comf^ej^ency-baicd^have 
enjoyed mixed succass during their impiementation.-StiH, the interest in and exploi^tion of competency- 
based education remains ahnost unexpUcably higli despite tjie many difficuItiS^ cnjjomiler^jji ,tiy the 
practitionei's in tlie field. ■ • , ,^ . . " v * 

In an insiglUful article' on the source?.' -of societal interest in competency-based education, David 
Riesn;aJi identified an underlying American preoccupation With competence as being -i fundamental 
source of tlie popularity of competency 4)ased education. (5) Riesman also noted ifiat, within tiie educa- 
tional community, a group of educat^drs was beginning to talie.i^e with tlic existirig^j^reoccupation with 
verbal and quantitative skills as the major means by wiiich* tli^ conipetexice^of students was assessed. The 
interest of these educators recnforced by broadei societal concerns wij|i competenc^j gave lisie to the 
experimentation with competency-based education (Gfff) which has characterised much of tlie 1970s. 

In 1974, staff pf tiie Southern Regionid Education Board seh^d the importance of the broad ipt^^^^.t 
*in competency-based education ajid^ under tJie auspices of the Und^^rgfaduatc Kducation Reform Project^^ 
a conference on competency-based education was held, lire pubUslied report of tlic conference, /4 C!fiC 
Primer, stated, tiiat ^the conference '*was planned and executed on tlie premise tliat there exist more^ 
questions than answers about competency, that tire re are few experts on the subject . ..tliat CBC.js not 
a panaiiea for ail of higJier edutation ; [but] some pf the ixnplicptiotis.caii stimulate significanf develop- 
ments iii hlglier education as we know.it." {4) ^ ' \ . 



In the early J 970s, there were few institutions in tht couhtry workuig toward tfi^iievelopment of.a tQtal 
curriculum on, a competency base. One, of^those ifistitutitiuis was Mars Hill College in North Carolina, Tlw 
work at Mars Hill was directed by Robert Knott; who is one ofjhe most hipwledgcable people in the 
country about the cotwept ofvtmipetency. Dr i^nott corttriSuted to the early national dialogue aboui the 
values of this concept far institutions and Ims Served as a consultant to many institutions plannirjg com-, 
petency programs. Dr. Knott sensed as a member of the Undergraduate Education Reform Project 
committee on competency ^ assisted a number of institutions through this part of the project *s work and 
to' written extensively oh ;^this topic. SinCe^ leaving Mars Hill College, Dr. Knott Im^ been Vice President 
and Demi^at Ar^c^isas College and is currently Kxecutive Vice President and Dmn of the College at 
Gardner-Webb College pi Nohh (Mrolina. ^ 



m 
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Several years later, as the Undergraduate Education 'Reform Project npvv draws to aclose, it is appro- 
priate to briefly assess tlw contributions of competency-based education/ MorTp^ticularly, the time has • 
come to seejf further clarity has been gaiiied m refining the questions about CBE explored iii the early 
SREB conference and in supplying some answers to those qucstioiis, > . 

The SREB confeieace defined competency-based education' in broad terms. ,That definition still seems 
appropriate today. - . . ' ) : . - 

Competency-based education, is education that focuses on the outiornes of the formal 
educational process so that those outcomes are defined, agreed upon, and publidy stated 
' in terms of assessable student behaviors. Appropriate assessment instrunients and processes . 
are developed and learning experiences designed to assist students in gaining the required 
competencies are offered. . ' . ' 

Tltis understanding of competency -based education does not in<iude the specification of any particular 
teaching modc-.or strategy^ and/or special curriculum. It does require that a consensus be reached on' the 
expectations for students wliich are to result from educational experiences and t^^^^ expectations 
stated m terms of assessable behaviors- . _ . • 

This understanding of competency-based education whicii prevailed at the early SREB conference . 
appears ia'xetrospect to have been genuinely insigntfuL Focusing. -in a broad manner "on educational 
outcomes precluded any tgjjdency to link competency -based education to. a rcductionistig approach to the 
* statement of outcomes from a strictly behaviorist perspective. Ralph Tylefcautipned at the outset that if 
significant ediSj^syj^al rethinking and renewal is to. occur from competency -baised education, it would bjsf 
critically important to avoid sucii reductionism in approaches to educational prograins(^) ; . . 

Several comments from one of Tyler*s earlier works add to this understanding: 

* If you look carefully at t^he 1945 Harvard ,Keportl , you Will see tiiat they, too> were 
trying to formulate general education in terms of major aspects of human behavior. . . 

1 think many people who are trying to use behavioral objectives^ today perceiye tjiem as 
very specific kinds of behavior. If they cohsider that*s what schools are all aboiit, they are - 
confusing knowing answers with being educated. > < ^ . • 

We should b^ less ititercsted m whetlier students have acquired a buncTi of i(ttle answers 
to little questions and more concerned Nyith whether tliey conceive of human learning as a 
means by which they are , able to work out answers to their own problems because tliey 
have acquired inteJlectual -tools. Equally importaiiit is whether they have the attitude 
toward life that enables them to approach tlie tasks of living with initiative and creativity. 

Maiiy of the major contributions of competency-based education have comexilog/educators who 
sought to develop a kind of competency in tiicir students which was rooted iij^ a broad self-confidence 
deriving from the educational experience. Many of the qualities of Uiis competency were not "strictly 
academic'' but **were ratJier tlie qualities of caring, of cooperation, of inventiveness, and — in the caie of 
professional programs - of being able to provide superior professional services that were more concerned 
with individual clients than with . the institutional frameworks in wliidi the services were delivered./' 



Faculty Renewal 



An unwavering commitment to the required consensus on the 'fundamental outcomes of an educational 
process is one of tlie chief characteristics of successful competency-based educational programs. Where 
faculties have been committed enough to competency-based education to see tiiem through the very diffi- 
cult stages of initial disagreement, consensus on the fundamental outcomes has been reached. Many of 
thesfe faculties have gained a renewed sense of educational purpose and mission through engagement In the 
difficyft process of stating educational outcomes in terms of assessable student beliavior. This process f 
oftenforced a deep rethinking of tire aims and purposes of educatjoh and forced discussion. of those aim? 
beyond generalities to the statemerit of specific expectations of stud^ts. . 
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As a result^ of tliis rethinking, the most, exciting single development resulting frbm the jpiocess of 
building a competency 4)ased educational program appears be the^ new life that many faculties have 
gained as they rethou^t the fundameritals of both 'their disdp^ and tlieir .understandings of the educa- 
tional process The renewed vigor with which these faculties aj>proached their educational tasks has given 
life to^-rt^v^ educational environments. Where this revitalizatipn of the feduationai environn^t has 
incurred, it alone is worth the expenditure qf time and effort which was required by'a competency-based 
educational program; IronioiUy^ while, competency-based education focuses on outcomes stated in temu* 
of *tlie expectations of.students, its major impact appears to be in the area of faculty renewal and develop* 
ment. Faculty concern with the student learning outcomes- whicK,result from the instructional program 
produces a self*monitorihg effect for the faculty which fooises attention on thii success axtd failure of t^^ 
faculty as instructors. * 

Faculty members are supposed* to be professionals, subject to sielf-iniposed demands, and 
are supposed to establish their own competence. It is here, that competency-based edup- ♦ 
tion is likely to have it^ greate^^ impact. It seems clear that th^ core competence ilnally ,a{ 
stake in the comf^t^ncy-based movement is that of faculty members themselves, and only 
secondarily that of students or othejt professionals, wl^ther nurses^ scKual wo^kei^^ or ^ 
lawyers. Only a smaU oiiiiority of faculty members is willing, let alone eager, to monitor^ 
and to b^ monitored. But an. influential number of faculty members, including some w|io 
have bgcome admiiiistratprs, have been responding less to legislative mandates and public - ' . 
pressures for accountability than to a concern Intrinsic to education itself: the concern for 
what students can do ratlier than for what the faculty believe they have taught. (5) 

Althbiigli this development was not fully anticipated by those who initially engaged in the develop- 
ment of competency-based -educati^fn, jt does not come fully as a surprise since" many of these faculty 
were vitaljy interested in increasing the impact of educational programs upon students. Indeed, what has « 
been called tlie "crisis of the diploma" to be addressed by more rigorous standards under competency* 
based education, is in reality a crisis of confidence in tiie professoriale. The diplonia itself, under 
competencij-based education or, any otlier approach to education, . will never be stronger than the expertise 
and dedication of the. faculty ^' ^ ^J * ' ^ ^ \ 



AssessjneHt of Students 



Uie observation tliat competency-based education's major impact will probably be on faculty self- 
monitoring and imivov^ient as a result of some intrinsic cqncerns witli education - itself, must be 
balanced with tiie realizatiqn tliat cc^npetency-based education places a major emphasis on broadening 
and ipiproving the approach to the assessment of students. It is only fair to ask whetlier ot not the early 
daiins for contributions iqw^fd -making the assessment of students more sophisticated have been realized. 

After reviewing the^evide^e gathiered from many experiments with competency-based education, 
Donald Hoyt conciuded^tf^^at few of th^ early claims ab^out improved approaches to assessinent made by 
those engaged in competency-based education can now be substantiated. (3) Hoyt concluded tliat 
competency-based assessment has not' improved significantly upon judgment by consensus. Although 
some reeent projects in assessment, undertaken by the Education Testing Service, do hold promise, 
presently Strong evidence is not available to support a clahn that competency-based assessment is more 
reliable than other modes. * 

Hoyt furtlier concludes that "there is reason to believe ,^at the content validity ol the average com- 
peterice measure Will exceed the content vj^idity of most traditional measures/' (i) This conclusion is 
encouraging in light of tlu/initial impetus which led many educators into competency-based education. 
Their desire to more directly relate broadened understandings of competence to the. education of 
students, inclittJi«g4«t^oved as^ssment of those competencies in students, appears to be issuing in some 
positive contributions. However, the conclusions on the ability of competency-based education-to 
generate improved assessment are still very tentative, Mucli more evidejice*needs to be gatliered to confirm 
^ tliese early observations/ 
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'^•ironically again, tendency to dwell on the techmques ;neth(Kis of asi^sanent almost to the 
^elusion- of otheE^iaucational concerns has developed as, one of the -more, ^uous .weaknesses of 
competency 'based education. WTiiie ^appropriate a&siessment may be on^ of the. weakest ele;nentsin con- 
temporary education, the failure of many educators to realize that infom^ed professional judgment is an 
acceptable apprpach to assessment has led as much discussion away fxom central educational concerns 4$ 
iW tlie reductionistic approach to tlie statement of ciiiricular outcotnesvConipetency -based education 
will not make its.strongest contribution by creating more "objective" assessment of students. . 

Hoyt aptly 'observes that as different faculties formulate different conceptions of competence and 
implement educational "progra^ns des^ned under the influence of tho^ conceptions of competence* the 
problenvof transterabiUty of credit will be magmiled ratJier than reduced. 

Gompetency-b.ased approaches to assessment 'appear to be generaUng more ci;ea<4Ve and ttetter.m^ 
grated approaches tiian have traditional acliievement examinations. This contribution is not surprising 
given the early orientation of many of the developers of coQipetency -based education. Better integrated 
approaches ta assessment when coupled with broader ajiid more subtle detmitioiis of competence-do offer 
hope, flowever, "the competency45ased education movements are not likely to prWide the creditability 
for which tlieir critics ask until tl\e time comes — and quite conceivably, it may not come — When this 
worii on assessment becomes sufficiently subtle and sophisticated to be able meaSur^with reasonably, 
convincing accuracy tlie often impalpable qualities tiiat some proponents clainv they are already able to 
determine/' (5) ' : ' • • . 

» *• • . ■ . ' ' ' , . ' ■ 

Response of Students 

Student enllmsiasm for competency-hysed education appears to be mixed. Altliough an understanding 
of tlie rationale oiLthe curriculum which tliSy enter iias increased, the growth of their entliusiasm for the 
new program has not always accompanied tJhe growth of their understanding. Students^ are. particuliriy 
cpncerfted wlien assessment is designed' to transcend course* experiences. Their 'previous educational 
experiencev taugiu them how to-» survive in a courseibased curriculum and assessment beyond courses is 
both unknown and thre^atening. , • ^ 

The major change in students workirig In a co^npe^cy-based ejiucation program is often tiie rise in 
the level of understanding of the goals wfuci) shaj^ their educational experience, A renewed faculty - 
sense of rationale, and purpose for the educational process appears to be directly communicated to 
student£ Students b^gin to ask questions aboyt learning experiences and courts whicii are relevant. to the 
program rationale to which tliey have^been' in^troduced/Hence, students tend to become more active in 
tlie process, of sliaping tJieir own educational elsperience orice they have understood the basic rationale 
around wliich a particular prograin in whicli tliey are 'participatiag has been designed. 

However, uriless special care is taken in preparing students for successful entrur^^e^'to a competency- 
based educational program, the availability of many alternatives designed to respond'to student individual 
needs appears to tiie student as an hn possible maze of requirements. Hence, again, we must conclude that 
it is^^ot student enthusiasm nor improved assessment which has been the major ;contribut ion of 
competency -based education, thus far. It is the renewal of faculty through the serious retliinking of educa- 
tional purposes which has become the movement's major contribution. 
. - * ■ ■ 

Statijig Ctinieiilar Outcomes 

As faculty have been engaged in retliinking educational programs it) terms of competencies, the implicit 
assumption in competency -i?ased education - that tlie criteria for evaluation orstudenj competence are to ' 
be mide explicit in public - has caused concern that this approach to education is unnecessarily narrow. 
The prior specification of assessment criteria generally has been interpreted to mean that only certain 
types of learning objectives are acceptable in a competency-based curricuhim: cognitive objectives wliich , 
^ate intellectual abilities or skills to joe demonstrated by tlie kmwi perforniartce objectives which state 
re^tltfed abilities needed in the performance of selected activities; consetfuence^ohjeciive^ which state 



required results which must foliow a leamei*s actions. Exploratory c^jectivcs which list experiences that 
are thought to hold {x>tential for agnificant learning are not acceptable^ at kast aot acceptable in that 
fann,(2) . ' • . ; \ 

. However, the type of iearning objective most difficult to state, in terms of explicit assessment criteria, 
yet, also, most critical to be a meaningftil conception of liberal education is the affective objectiye. If 
the affective learning objective does not lend itself to- statement iij terms of spocifilc criteria then it must 
be excluded from the competency-based curriculum. If it were excluded, certainly no conception of 
liberal education would be consistent with a competency-based curriculum. 

. It was.^p.onventional for professors to declare that their teaching was strictly neutral, and to 
,^Vwax ^indignant at colleagues who might In? suspected of pr<s^paganda. Apparently the sup- 

' pdsedUy neutral professors were unaware that the history of education - a suj>j^t wluch ^ 
did not concern them, though it deaJt with their own calling - shows that the philosophy 
of education - a subject which they found too flimsy for serious cpnsd^ - 
that education in its very nature is indoctrination, not merely bek:ause it dispenses selecte4 
knowledge but also because it inculcates, directly or indirectly, den: trines, opiiiions, and 
. ^attitudes, Hius, in its entrance requirements the university indoctrinated- In its zeal for 

'^efficiency, for power and service, for the entire programme of the hun^anitarian movement* 
the university indoctrinated, (i) - 

In general, competency-based education programs giv^ evidence that stating curricuiax outcomes in 
terms of expectations of students has forced attention to the underlying value dimension^ qf curriculum 
development. A greater sophistication among faculty in explicitly addressing value questions within the 
curriculum appeal's to be occurring- as faculty wrestle with the concerns of competency-baised education. 
As long as the dangers of molding students arbitrarily are open|y discussed t the early concerns aBout 
unnecessary manipulatibn of students under m competency 4jascd education^ program;.appear- to be 
unfounded, , 

(^liipetency-Based Ediic^^ 

From these pb.servations about past developments .in competency -based education we can now look 
briefly tp the future of competency -based education. Particularly in the public schools, three diverse 
forces in contemporary education - the call for incre^d accouritability, the move '1)ack to ^asic$," 
and a desire for increased objectivity and evaluation - have coriyhined under the rtibric of competency- 
based education to generate', a testing moyemerit which is often unreiSteti to. any reexamination of desir- 
able ^educational outcomes. If, under the riame of competency-based, education, quick and^easy answers 
,are sought to 'tlie complex ptobiems of contemporary ^education then, far from improving educational 
practices, competency-based education will have becpiiie a vehicle tONvard further .deterioration of educa- 
tional accomplislunents. " ^ ' , • ^ 

However, the de^re to rethink the ends of education, to design assessment processes which are 
consistent with the statement of reformulated ends, and the development of courses of instruction which 
are truly means to achieving those ends are wcMiwliile activities whidi can re^t from a proper applica- 
,tion of the concept of competency -based education to contemporary educatf6nal problems. >^ould the 
recent move toward competency-based testing be only an initial step in that direction,' then the efforts 
are to be applauded and we can look forward to their contributions as they mature. 

For many of those "engaged in competency-based education, the intellectual challenge of rethinking 
educational ends and disciplinary cbnlributions has been genuinely; rewarding. The joiniJig of entlnisiasm, 
openness to intellectual- and personal challenge, and cautiousness in accepting easy answers are probably 
the critical ingredients necessar/ for productive work in competency -based education. When these are 
present, competency-based education appears to be successfully making its contribution as one effective 
strategy for educational .renewal among other strategies which have proved effective in the academic 
community. . . • . 
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Expanding Opporttoilties 
For Adtilt Ive^mers 
in tb^ Southern Regioii: ^ 
* Chie Point bfVlew 

New College, TJnivecsiiy of Alahama 

' V . ■ _ ■ ■ . _ ■ • • . . - . ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

Hie Soutliem region fast becoming a I^d of edupationai as weU as economic opportunity. Higher . . 

education is moving toward a diverse system 'of educational alternatives for students in faotii the- private , . i 

and pubUc sectoi^, including such dd established institutions as Th - ^ ^ ^ 

newer institutions, such as Florida International Uiliversity (197 v r 

A variety of educational opportunities for broad spectrums of the population include evening pro-' ' ' ' ' 

grams, .v^eekend colleges, external degrees, and comrnunity college systems. The spectacular rise of such 
diverse ptograifjs for adults in Southern coUegel and. universities signals the eiid of the notion, even in an . 
area noted for its cqnservatisjn, that college is just for tlie you^^^^^ • , , , 

• Attitudes are chanpig^/^d although higlier education has for years offered edut^tional opportuWties ' . , 

to adults through extension programs and part-tiitie and evening studies; providing leanling options for . * 

adults has not been a central function. A' major university repeated that as late as 1974 its vice president 
questioned the wisdom of alio\yirig a 60 year-old person to enter an external degree "program and consume - ,^ 

resources provided by the taxpayers. **What^can tl\at student do for tiie university at that ^?'* he asked- , | ^ 

' Responses f rom~ some, profcsiiionals in the field of higlter education notwithstanding, the adu\t learner 
is Increasingly demanding continuing education or lifelong learning with different structures of teaching 
and learning as well as degree and non-degree programs. In 1976, tlie Census Bureau reported a 
263; percent increase in part-time enrollment between 1975 and 1975, with enrollments increasing . 
108 percent in tiie 30 tO' 34 age grpup alone. At this rate, the Bureau reported,, by 1980, adults could. ' ■ ' \ 
.represe,nt 40 percent of the total student population. ' ' , ■ ■ ' _ 

The^&iinultaneous and often conflicting pressures of divers^-^tedeut pi5]pulatipns representing ever- 
widei^g age spans, backgrounds^ and education4-g»«i*r;'^J^ with lifelong learning heeds , ' * 

emerging in a region which a little overjUtmtffi^dyears ago prohibited sciiooling for a huge segment of . ;V 

As ttifs article points out, returning adult students expect different things fro?n an institution tttan tradi- 
tiond coUege-age students^ Ow of those things is a staff that understmids the needs, desires, and concerns \ 
adulfs have about the ne^^ veuture they are undertaking. Harriett Cabetl directs a program for adults and 
is highly capable of respofiding to those needs becuase of her own experiences as mi adult learner. Dr. '■ • "J 

Calfell 's ^background illustnites the interesting career patterns of adults who have returned tp professional . 
lifd arid' advan^ied education. She has served ma director of ' 
-College of Home Economics as well as in the New College ai m University ofAlabafm before beginning . * 
her job as Direcfor of the Extenml Degree Progrmti Dr. Ci^beli slmres importmitpisights into the needs of 
adult learriers and the opportimities for serving them in the Southerri re^an. ' ' . * 

1 



these people havo resulted in a widespread concern for ^rvi^fc^ xi&tds of adult learners. As the popula* 
*tion of aduit learners grows iiiaaumber, and the i^divlifuajjljj^^Qg^a^ witHin thi§ popu- 

lation become more varied; the* task of fitting these. pNoteBtel students into exisiing internal degr^ 
progran& becomes ever niore difilculL v ^ • ■ 

Tlie Adiilt Learner 

Pressures felt from lifestyles, job changes^ diildren ieavirig home, retirement, and aiiense of imfinished 
business are among the reasons that adults enter leaning acdvities-Ju^^pntrast to the traditional college 
student, the adult learner returns to school not just for a degree or aeiieatiai but to meet certa^ funda- 
* mental human needs as well - ranging from skills in personal development to means for survival in the 
changing job market. Education ^ould be a process which serves a personal as well as informationai necdv 
There is a danger, however, that some adult programs serve only as administxative organizations to Arrange 
prescribed learning into a curriculum that lesds to a deg^, or worse stiU, as a way for institutions to swell 
decreasing enroilments. A student's state4 goal of a credential might be met by the institution without 
much thouglit or attention to that stiident^s persoruiI<levdopment, When 

adult learner often drops out or withdraws from^ the institution, or completes the requirements for a 
degree witlva feeiingof "WeU, I did it/but is this aU there ^^^^ 

Too often" in the past, institutions have responded to students with an attitude of ^do what I say 
because 1 say so,** fostering dep^ndenge rather than independence. The feeMg of helplessness still '^>ej- 
sists and is often carried over by adult students who do not feel Very capable in tenns of schCM?! success, 
A prominent communityjeader expressed this idea upon entering an adult learning program: *1*m^glad 
we*re not taking a test but are taking m inventory . My wife won't know wfut failing an mveatory 

Adults often enter programs exj^cting to be treated, like children, and they may become angry or dis- 
oriented if. everything is not systeniaucally prescribed. I remarked to one student, "I know you're 
enjoying your Sociology course/That '/a gcH^d professpr, Tve always heard.^ The student replied, "WeU,; 
I don*t know. I paid my money for mm to teach, ;and he wants^me to discuss!** On the other-hand, the 
same students, having been in the adult roles of independent breadwinrjt^r or homeniaker, become atigry 
and resistant when forced for too long a time into a dependent role, though this very depcndtency was" 
origiiially. desired. In a Social Science seminar, a 40 year-old man worked as a team member vvith two 18 
year-olds and one 25 year^ld on the problems of custodial care in mental institutions. A?5|rst he lepbrtcd 
feeling angry- at the leader Isecause of the iadt of an observable structure to the class apd because the 
leader refused to teU him exactly what io do. He also resente4 the younger^students* questioning his judg- 
ments 'and proposing **ridiculous SGiiilions" he kr^ew "wouldn't work." Finally the group, &tough a 19* 
learning proces$, began tq listen to each otlier. Cooperative new ways of learning were developea>an^ the 
' formerly disgruntled 40 year-old student' reported great elation at his new learning rple, that of treating 
other students with dignity and participating in discussioris as teach^ 

Adult learners bring into the learning situation a great reservoir of experience that becomes an tocreas- 
•in^y large resource for learning. Often programs'fail to respect and build on these exWrienpes. A young 
businessman reported disgust witli an adult program when a young professor attempted to relate to the 
adult students by way of his "marketing experience." Uter the prpfessor grew defensive^when classmates 
questioned his assumptions, and his "experience" turned out'tp be that of a part-time salesperson during 
Christmas holidays. By negating the adult's contributions aritl equating in-depth career experiences, with 
.s^ch sii^ow and- superficial events, the professor caused the class to lo^ confidence in the material, the 
professor himself, and eventually the institution. 

^ The adult's perspective moves from that of the traditional student's postponed application of knowl-. 
^^dgeV to one which involves immediacy of application. However, there is evidence that adults too have 
developed "teacli^^le moments'* or readiness based on developmental needs. Courses concerned witli 
preparation for retirement, of how to invest one's income, seem remote to students in their 20s, yet these 
same courses are often oversubscribed vyhen offered to those Jn tlieir 40s or 50s. It is essential for institu- 
tions preparing an educational environiifiient for lifelong learning to have some special knowledge .of adult 
learning. Without this special knowledge, the future for the new clientele is perhaps noi as bright as one 
miglit hope. 



Higher Education's Responses 

In the early Seventies, along with nationai tilnists toward individualized education, a number of 
^oucunent efforts to stimulate thinking on aijernativc approaches to leamkig and cHverse delivery systems 
bf education for increasingly heterogeneous student populations were .dcveiopii^ in the Sunbelt^ 
elsewliere. . . • . 

■ ' ' 

iFor the past six years the Southern Re^onal £ducatian Board (SREB) has focused on action programs 
of various formats to a^t faculty and admini^ators in considering ways -to improve undergraduate 
srilidy in the' re^on. On the nationai front, the Cooparative Aswssn«;nt of Experiential Leanui^(CAEL) 
beW in 1974; This group involved the Educational Testing Service and a task force of nine institutions, 
including the New CoU^ge of the University of Alabama: Since its inceptioh,.CAEL (now refen^d to as . 
theAcouncii for the Advancement of Experijentiai Learning) has grown to, include over 300 member 
instiiutions^-wil&i a number of represen^ve^ in each state of the SREB region, and has continued to 
explore tlie nature of experiential learnii^ ; through natloa^ 
projects, and publications. ^ - * " ' 

In4he fall of 1974, at about the s^e time as CAEL*s begimiings, the Danforth Foundation founded, 
as one of five centers,- the Center for Individualized Education (CIE) at New York State's Empire State 
College, with the objective of imprdving the processes of teaching and leamh^ with a heavy emphasis on 
understanding the needs of adults.' Empire State roliege, along with a network ofseven other institutions, 
including New College at the University of Alabama, focused on faculty-student relationships, individ- 
ualized learning objectives, evaluation, faculty load, and faculty development. This network met periodi- 
cally to develop and explore institutional programs with teams of faculty members and administrators 
from each of the institutions working on various developmental projicts within the individual instituticiis* 

Competency-based learning and external or long-distance learning are names Tor strategics for incrcas- ^ 
ing the learning- options for tlie number of increasin^y diverse students in changing times, and each has 
'been studied from a number of points of view as a; result of the efforts by SREB to stimulate and guide 
ed&catibnal cliange, ^ . . 

As part of the competency4?ased! movement sweeping tlie country in the early Seventies, Mars HiU 
College in North Carolina; adopted a totally coxhpetency-faased curriculum. The work of M^rs Hill College ; 
led to^REB's hosting an Atlanta meting in 1974 involving 45 colleges and universities Jhd 155 partici- 
pants, all concerned with v^h^ "learner^ are to learn.'* As a result of tl^at meeting, the CBCmner (1975), , 
the "McGuffey's Reader of competence-based curriculum," was pubUshed by SREB and the participants, 
began to assess wliat is known about leiming theory and to re-evaluate old ideas concerning training the 
mind. 

TEeEmergliigEx^ . " 

Around the same time, the idea of new kinds of degrees to serve adults became popular. Hie^Work 6t 
tlie Commission on Nontraditional Study, along with the spectac^Slai development, of The. British Open, 
University (1971), generated, widespread interest in new delivery systems for adult learners with their 
increasingly varied needs. The concept of the external degree had a powerful impact on the academic 
community with Cyril 0. Houle^s publication, The^Extemaf Degree, in which tlie external degrees was 
defined as one 'Vhich is awarded to an individual on the basis of some program 'of preparation (devised 
eftlier by himself or by an educational institution) which is not centered on traditional patterns of resid^- 
tial collegiate or university study/' (2, pp. i^-ii) 

To those seeking to develop responsive programs for adult learners,, the external degree seemed to be 
an Idea whose time had come. Different forms ^f external degree programs had emerged, r^ghig from 
New York's Regents Degree Program and Empii^tate to the Uriiversity Without WaUs(U^ 
sponsored by the Union for Experimenting Collies and Universities. The Southern region developed its 
own versions, incliidiiig the University of Alabama's External Ifegrec Prdgram and the External Degree 
Program of the State Umversity System of Florida, administered by Florida International^ University 
(FIU). These were essentially demonstration projects of the University -Without-WaUs concept, utilizing * 
such options as contract and prior learning. E^di program- attempted tQ heed Houle's admonition, "If 



the idea is to be taken seriously, eithMliie'43rigiBator or somcbpdy else must design a program which fully 
CQiisidfiis poUcics of admission, tcfaching, evaluation, aad c^rtificatioa*" 15) How^^vex, with these 
hisic coosideratiom as guidelines^ two very different educational deli^!uy system developed. 



From its genesis in 1970, reportedly on the back' of a napkin in a hotd bar in Philadelp^iia, Pennsyl- 
vania, the External Degree Program at Florida Inter^ticmal University grew, .eveatuajly receiving 
unanimous authorization from t}ie Florida Board of Regents in 1972. In order to be admitted tp thi; 
program » the student must b^ a resident of Florida and ''must have an As&CK^iate's degr^, 6Q senate/ or ' 
90 quarter hours, or the equivalent " (i, p. 7) After the student is admitted, the student, a faailty ' 
member, and an Ext^^ Degree Program counselor design an educaticmal contract. This contract inay 
include transfer credi^redit for prior ex^riential learning, and the design of a ^udy pl^ incorporatii^ 
both couxs^ work and ind^^ndent study. 'MS^en the student has completed the v^<2ik..a$-4^tafied u^^the 
contract, the student eams\ degree. As of June 1979, the pro-am h|d graduated 575 indents. The 
SREB project provided Florida International University with the opport^ty to prawnt a case history of 
the Florida program in a pUbUcafion, T^e&cieiTKi/i)^ ; 




Alahama External Degree *r 

The University of Alabama's External Degree Program has elements in common with that of Florida 
International University, but is, in fact, quit^ different^ as it is not a statewide prograin. Rather, it is a part 
of a degree-granting unit, New College, withit a very'traditional university. In 1973 a faculty committee, 
convened by the President of the University, completed a one*>^ear plannir^ study of something called the 
"External Degree Program for Adult Learners/' Some refened w the project as the **University Program 
Without Wails," some, the "University Version of the British Oi^n University," and others, the "External 
. Degree Program/' while a few intimatedin the beginning tfiat it was "a aazy idea of the administration/* 

Dr. Neal'Berte, ti|^ first Dean of the New CoHege and cune'nt President of Birxniiigham'Southern: 
College, forged the vague plan of the commit'tee int6 reality, with a pilot group of 20 students in 1974. 
At present, nearly 500 students., vrith a median age of 38 and^ptes?ntirig 10. Southeastern states and five 
foreign <fountrie$, are completing thek degrees in this highlyNndividualized program. Each studeni is 
reqiured .to attend an intensive orientation (the only time the stiment' must be physically present on the 
campusO, the orientation attempts to accomplish three things: (1) identify k^ch student*s transferred 
credits and make general plans for the student's completing the degree; (2) train the student in contract - 
writing for out-of-class learning', aiid (3) 'train the student in how to attain credit for prior qut-of-class 
learning; Each student's curriculum requirements, which may helmet by ^ variety of delivery ^sterns, 
include humanities,' social s^ences, natural sciences, a depth study (or interdisciplinary maior), and 
elective work;'aiid culminate in a final 12 credit-hour project. This individualized external delivery system 
leads to a traditional B A. or B.S. degree from the University of Alabama- ' 

Clifton Fadiman^s* pronouncement, "FOr most people /life is just a search for the right manila folder 
in wWch to get filed away/* and the admonitory **take a look at your lif e . . /' appear on the cover of the 
oriefJtation guidebook, developed and critiqued under tlie auspices of the SREB project for the Alabama . 
External Degree Program, ^ r 

' Each of these programs represents a different method for meeting adult lejjuers' needs under the 
umbreUa of the label '^external degree/' Each has been active in CAEL from its be^nriing and each has 
received assistance, both directly and indirectly, from the Southern Regional Education Baord project. 

These projects have not been cited because they are the most effective of their types, but are merely 
being recogmzed as examples of institutions working toii^faid expanding their potential rtudent clientele . 
Additional solutions, if deemed apprc^riate, may ^be developed in the sam 

These manifestations of extending^opportunities to adult learners are as varied a3 the forms of Ameri- 
dan education in general, and the motivations for their existence are equally varied, as well as complex, 
ranging from the laudatory desire to broaden educational opportunities to the practical and less high- 
minded wish tp fill educational goffers by boosting failing enroUments. 
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Tlie Development 

To examine- the role of new individualized options in external ieaining is to icfok at professioaals 
and new professional networks. Some would 'irgue that the new professional,, for one reason or another, . 
is outside of the. "publish or peri^" mode of faculty development. Ffom personal oKiervation» I have ^ 
found that some of the new professionals are women whoVe entered the higher education^ field at a 
later time, bypassing the traditional Unear track from graduate school to assistant professor, to associate 
professor, to professor, and are seeking positions of authority and importance. Othess are a^Uninistiators 
and/or teachers who have been '^shattered by the gr^nd illusion and are seeking new alternatives for them- • 
selves." (J, pp. 2(Si^274) ^ ^ s . ; 

Connie Glark, assistant director of .tlje External Degree Program of Florida International University, 
and 1, as director pT the University of Alabama External Degree Program, are two cases in |X>int, Neither 
of us had heard the term **experiential learning" six years ago, although each of us was wprkii^ in a pro- 
gram providing experiential, learning. Ms. Clark was directing a self-4ielp program in a prison and I was 
teaching courses at the University of Alabama in human <ievelopment and directing educational training 
for Headstart teachers. Each of us is an e^taiapie of experiencing lifelong learning on a per^nal level, 
as well as attempiing. to provide shnilar opgbitunities for others. Each has attended and conducted work- ■ 
shops, published in our area, directed programs, and completed - or is engaged in - a doctoral program 
er^iphasizing individualized learning. 

The decision to work hj^^ernal delivery programs is not always viewed as wise. One participant in am 
SREB worksliqp report^da public outcry among colleagues over her decision to head such a program. 
One member of the philosophy, department at her institution warned^ **You*U ruin your carei?r with a 
second-rate correspondence school.*^ ^ / 

Ideally, the new professional wijl not be viewed as second-rate pr out of the mainstreaqii of the educa-^ 
tionai community. New professionals will need the kind of institutional support that docs not pcnalize*"^"^ 
those facilitators of learning who axe committed to fmding^new opportunities for increasingly diverse 
students in our complex society. A supposedly funny story describes the new PhJ>., Dr. Smith, who is 
on shipboard with a new M.D., Dr. Slmith. In trying to distinguish between the two, the steward describes \^ 
the Ph.D. as, "the^one who can't -do anyone any joqd " If this attitude is prevalent in today's society, 
not only>(he new educator but the old educator is indeed in trouble. 

• . ■ ' . ■ ' . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ^ " 

Summary 

The increasing adult enrollment, along witii the activity of GAEL, SREB, FJPSE, and the external, 
degree movement, have resulted in the development of special programs and a number of new profes- 
^onais in every state in the Southern region. Recently, Eckerd College, a private Institution in Florida, ^ 
has instituted a special degree program for experiential learners- Other institutions. *uch as Mempfiis State 
University in Tennessee, have developed nontradi tionai components within traditional fr^iewprks; while 
others, such as Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, have created programs designed specifically to , 
meet tlie needs of women. As programs spring up 'in a variety of forms all over tlie region,, the question 
needs to be asked, **What is being done within- these programs to create an educational environment for 
the students entering the program?" 

Considerable progress toward stimulating constructive change in undergraduate education in the South . 
has been made through th^ SREB project, although itjs obvious that institutions and their progranis • 
vary a great deal. However, if external degrees and individualized options atfc to remain, suspicions and 
resistaace which exist in some circles should not be underestimated. Etespite the increasing number of 
adult learners, the scarcity* of allocation of resources, and the failure to integrate practices, such a$ experi- 
eh tial learning and credit for prior learning; into the f^ric of the institution give one pause. 

However, at least some of the newer practices of admission, instruction, evaluation, and certification 
are applicable to many forms of higher education in the region. The leaders *ih the re^on must continue 
the'work begun by SREB and take full'leadersliip in strengthening this educational innovation. **When 
men build on false grounds, the more they build, the greater is the ruine." (Thomas Hobbs). 
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The belief that student learning cdplk facilitated by improving the quality cPns^ruction has existed 
as long as have our institutions of hi^er education. Certainly tlje belief existed prior to the establishment 
of programs for faculty developtn^nt, wliich have been primarily a phenomenon of the late 1960s and 
the 1970s; but tlie belief has never before been instittitiondi^gd tOf tliis. extent. Today, programs to. 
improve instruction at the colle^ and university level are located on more Uuui half the campuses aaoss 
the country, are funded bothjmemally and externally, and many are staffed by fuU-time professionals 
who liave professional journ^s, national conferences, and even their, own professional ajsolctatiun to 
support tliem. ■/ . % • ^ 

Before the advent oHhe faculty development movement, institutions made tlieir own early attempts to 
.improve tlie quality><5f^eir instructional programs, The traditional procedure wai«ld increase the library 
ho|dings>4thrn^ubject matter fields, to recruit for the faculty new Ph,D,s from; the best schools who 
>ring wi^h them new ideUs, to reduce class size or lower the student-f«ulty^atio, and to increase 
le^ university's acquisitions in tlie area of mstructional hardware and media, (i, pp, Tlie belief was 
tliat a successful learning experience • would occur to tlie extent that (a) fuie quality minds i^ith access to 
(b) fine quality books, periodicals, and media could interact with (c) s^l groups of fine quality students. 

Today, imiyersities are attempting to improve th(S quality of instru^^tion In college classrooms in more 
sophisticated ways, but at least one mam objective is still to irr\pipve student learning. As programs to 
rcadi these objectives continue to evolve, many institutions are expandiaig their defmition of faculty 
development to a broader and more inclusive mission. Programs sometimes approach the instructional 
function of tlie faculty memSers directly by presenting a wide array of preservice and inservice education 
programs to prepare faculty members- to teach more efficiently and effectively.. Other programs concen- 
trate their efforts upon the entire institution a$ the academic inilieu witliin' which the faculty members, 
administration, aftd sBaff must function in all of their respective roles. Some programs direct their efforts 
to individual faculty member&?^d indude assistance to them in all of tlieir professional roles and activities 
in addition to emphasis upon their personal careers. These three approaches are ofteri called, respectively, 
instructional, organizational;^ and faculty (or personal) development. -And, of course, some professional 
development programs attempt to do all of these things or various^parts of them to differing extents. 



Mary Lynn Crow; autltonof this chapter, is the immediate past executive director of t}ie Natiofid Profes- 
sional and Organisation Development Network artd ftas served as a consultant to fnany programs, both old 
aiid new, for faculty development oi^ross the country. She is the diresior of the. Faculty Development 
Center at the University of Texas at Arlington and speaks from firsthand experience about the develop- 
ment and operation of campus programs to assist faculty. Dr, Crow has worked with the Undergraduate 
Educaiiofi Reform Project as a member of several committees and site contributed to a major publication 
which described t^ centers in r^S^jj^eTO/^^b^i, . , 
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Defining Faculty Developiii^t 

Faculty development may best be defiuKKi as atn attitude, a t^ef, a coiiumtracnt - not a portion or v 
a given set' of actiyities; This commitment to assistance in the growth and development of imtitutions and 
their staffs can bci propagated or imi^emented by and througli a varkty of internal or external titks or 
tdic^iS, p, 34) , ' ; ' f 

What this work is called is also in process of change and evolution. While fi^^y dei^ddpnient still 
appears to be the most frequently used desijpiatiqn, other terms, such as in^ctionai development, 
organizational development, professional development, teaching effectiveness, and facuity or staff re- 
sources, are ail ct>mny>niy used." ll;e three ipost commonly used titles (as of 1976) were Edwatiotial 
Devehpment, Fa^idty Development, znd Im^^ ' 

What is a program for faculty development? In Une With the definition of faoilty develojanent as any 
activity or rde based on a commitment to the systematic growth and development of institutions and the 
faculty and staff within them, a program could be the work of any individual, group of individuals, office, 
center or unit, consortium, or networie, whose efforts include instructional, organizational, administrative. 
Staff, or faculty development by whatever term it may be known. Such programs sometimes operate 
within a single academic department or college, but often serve an entire campus. They may be budgeted 
by institutional fimds or by funds from one or more grants* Networks and consortia (both formal and 
informal) operate across institutional bound^s and, again, can be funded either T)y the participating, 
institutions or by grants. Individuals who "do" faculty, instructional, or professional develqpn^nt activi-' 
ties include administrators who do this as one part :bf their regular academic dptks as well as committees 
who do it with or without additional compensation or released time. Clearly such prograijisvary greatly , 
in the size and nature of staff and in the kind and nature of activities. The only factor that identifies them 
aU i '^programs for faculty devdopment** is their cornmon mission and 

What such programs specifically do in attemptin^i||accompIish their mission, goals, and objectives 
also varies greatiy. Campus-based programs ahnost a^^Pome involved to some extent in instructional or 
curricular improvement efforts. Some alsQ provide assistance in the development of the other roles 
academics play, such as researchers, authors, committee members, student advisors, etc. On some cam- 
' puses, faculty development means' awarding giiants to teachers for instigating or implementing some 
innovative classroom procedure, or for doing research on teaching; on ^me, it is giving prizes or awards 
for outstanding teaching; on some, it is granting sabbaticals or leaves ^f absence for a teacher to study, 
write, travel, develop new instructional materials, or get an advanced degree; and on others Jt is providing 
assistance for dealing with mid-life changes, personal conc^ns, career transitions, and plani^ oic^'s 
professional futiire. (4, pp, 6-7) \ • 

Tlie aiitivities that are planned, funded, or implemented, by programs for faculty development also 
differ in the extent to which they accomplisli tlie specific objectives^ to be met. Fonnats for providing 
services include seminars, workshops, off^carnpus retreats, team-building activities, short courses, 'open- 
forum discussions, credit-courses, evaluation systems, projects, research, task forces, direct consultation, 
instructicaial diagnosis, personal ^counseling, instructional materials, faculty retraining and exchange 
programs, visitation by off-campus experts, resource areas and libraries, comqiunication mechanisms sucfi 
as publications and newsletters, ^ward programs, grants, media servis^s, and the provision of direct funds 
for travel and tuition for continued inservic6 growth; ' 

StaflFfor Faculty 
Developmeiit Programs 

Programs for faculty ' development are staffed by people from across all academic disciplines and by 
persons who occupy *dl of tlie roles witiiin the academic environment — undergr^iduate and graduate 
students, teachers, administrators, staff members, independent consultants, and people who are working 
witiiiii government and private agencies, as well as witiiin tiie profcssionid associations. Canipus-based 
programs that have an institutionalized center or office to coordinate faculty development efforts are 
usually led by a center director. In Gaffs overviewof 142 professional faculty development workers, the 
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^average'' staff member was found to be trained in education or educational psychcdogy, have a doctoral 
degree, and hdd a faculty appointment. Directors whose centers work primarily toward instructional 
iicvelopment have backgrounds in education,, instructional media and technology, leanung theory, and 
sytems^tlieory.. Directors whose centers focus on organizational development have backgrounds in^gani- 
zational theory, organizational change/ and group process. Directors whose programs stress j^rspnal or 
individual faculty development come from clinical . developmental; and social psychology; psychiatry; 
or fields tilat emphasize socialization: (5, pp, 9 and 152) In Erickson's study of 26 centers around the 
country it was found that mc^t center directors and senior profession^ staff come primarily from educa- 
tion and secondairily from psydiology. (6, p. fiP) ' " ' 

DeTelopiog Hetwoife 

In tlie late 1960s anci early 1970s, programs for faculty developm^int were few, geographically isolated,' 
and virtually without commumcaUon between them or about them. Without somg kind of catalytic group 
or force, these early efforts picobably wpuld never have evolved to what is today a nationally-recognized 
movement in higher education. Perhaps the first real catalyst was provided by national associatioiu (such 
as the Anierican Association for Higher Education) whidi scheduled sessions at their national conventions 
to g^ve the early faculty development pioneers a public forum for their ideas. People got together, 
changed ideas and maiUng addresses^ and informal networking fafgan. 

Because of tiie geographical (and thus communication) baniers separating isolated programs, regional 
associations, consortia, and informal collaborative efforts served an essential function in assuring the 
growth' mid perhaps even the survival of the programs. In the 14 Soutliern states the Undergraduate 
Education Reform Project of tli^ Soutliern Regional Education Board (SREB) filled this need. 

Soon after the project began in July of 1973, SREB staff memben? begaj^ to visit individual institutions 
in the region in an attempt, to identify existing faculty development pr^raf.ns and centers. In the fall of 
1974, a tliree-day meeting was held in Lexington, Kentucky for directors of tiiese centers. Representatives 
from 22 institutions interested in exploring 4he establishment of centers also attended to hear 'directors 
djscuss their activities and their results. It was tlie first time the directors, of such centers met tog^Jther, 
and tiieir collaboration and ongoing projects contiimed tluough 1979 under the sponsorship and funtiing 
of the Project, / i ^ 

One early result of this regional Soutliern collaboration occurred in ihe spring of 1976 with thepubU" 
cation Faculty Development Centers in Southern Universities (ff), which was made available to all of the 
Southern centers as well as to all institutions in the region. The book (4,000 copies of which were distri- 
buted) included a chapter on Tiow' faculty development centers could be started, plus separate chapters 
describing activities of each of tiue existing 1 1 ^centers in the 14 Soutliern States, A center was included 
only if it was institutionally recognized, served^ the entire campus, was officially staffed, and was at a 
senior college or university. The 1 ! uruversity programs were at ti>e University of Alabama, the University 
of Alabama at Bimiingham^.University of Florida, Univarsity of Kentucky Appalachian St^te Universityy 
Memphis State University, University of Tennessee - Knoxville, University ofTexas It Arlington, Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, Virginia Commonwealth University, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. These centers varied greatly in of staff and budget. The largest center in tiie region had a 
staff of six full^ime professionals, several parjt^tinie faculty, more than a do^en students, and an annual 
budget including staff salaries in excess of 5900,000. The smallest center, on the otlicr hand, had one 
' part-time professional and an annual budget under $10,000. People who read the book contacted the 
Center directors individually as well as the SRljB staff to seek- assistance in setting up similar centers on 
their own campuses. , - ' . 

Southern center directors met in' the summer and again in the fall of 1976 to plan a series of regional 
activities, including Uie administration of a survey to determine the needs and interests of ail the centers 
regarding the establishment of staff training opportunities. In February of 1977, a three-day worksliop 
was held at the University of Southern Mississippi at Gulfport, with all center directors attending. In the 
'fall of 1977, another planning group met and began a three-part projec^t: to study center .evaluations, to 
investigate the present status of all the Southern centers, and to contemplate the future of all the centers. 
During the winter of 1978, the center- directors met again in Atlanta, Georgia, to continue their work on 
the three-pronged project. - 



The last center directors* meeting Vas held in February 1979, at which time final reporU on ail three 
phases of the project were made. Since this was the last mating that held under the sponsorship of 
the Undergraduate EducaUoa Rcfonn Projeet of SREB and the Camegic grant, the Southern directors 
agreed to continue their regional coUabiSration by fonniag an Mormal organisation to be called tl^ Con- 
sortium of Southern Regional Faculty and Instructicm^ Devdopment Centers. The menibership had 
reached 17 centers in tlie 14 ^uthem states. Centers that had jdned the ranks since 1976 included those 
at Florida State iJniversity, Murray State University, Southern Univemty in New Orleans, University of 
Mississippi, University of Homtori • Etowntown Qdlege, and (M Dominion University. JOnly one of the 
ordinal 11 centeft dosed - at the University of Alabama at Krraingham.) A steering committee was 
appointed and plans we2;e made to hold animal meeti^ and to assist i^wly*formihg centers in Soutl^m 
institutions. / . ^ • ' 

At the riational level, too, the faculty development movement is experiencing a greater Ifevel of accep-. 
tance. Judging by the number ^f books and periodicals, the number of nattoinal.n^tings and^pnferences^ 
the number of funding agenctes willing to support such work, and the existence of f national professional 
organization devoted to faculty development, one would have to concluite that aciademics are becpniing 
aware of the fact that this iiew movement is a force to'fae acknowl^^d^ 

One sign of the establishment of a new component of'fcademic life is the existence of a profe^onal 
organiiation established to propagate its beliefs and commitments* Organised in 1976, the Professional 
and Organizational Development Network in Higher Education, called the POD Network, is '*an associa- 
tion of individuals committed to the advancemerit of higher education through professioiiai devdopn^nt, 
instructional improvement, and in^titutional-<:hange/' The membership is composed of faculty develop* 
ment workers, consultants, campus administrators, professors, graduate st^dcrUs, and others who are 
involved with or interested in the future of colleges and universities and tbeii faculty j^id staff - Members 
. are affofSe'd oppojrtunities to grow both -professionaUy and personally iJir^ugh a national refereed journal, 
national conference, regional training workshops, and collaborative projects wiasreby they can share ^ 
information, exchange rqsour^jes, and* generally learn from and mpport one janother. . 

llie Future for Faculty: v 
Develbimieiit Pmgrains ^- 

Future trends that -involve either faculty development workers, their constituencies, or the milieu 
within which they exist ^re as complex as is the future of hig^i education, and certainly they ai% inter- 
related., Some trends, howeVer, that appear tof^ within the car^r iparfof current faculty development 
programs are: / * / • 

• A greater tendency toward the use of growth e<mtracis for fi^ty and admioistrators as a logical 
extensk)n of ti^ empbasi$ upon mdivkiitalized kand^ 

Often, trends iJi public school education impact upon college and university olassrooms; the trend 
toward individualizing instruction is ah example. Based upon tlie current emphasis on individualizing 
instruction for students, there svtll pi^obkbly be a moyemenf toward emphasizing individualized growth 
patterns for faculty members and administrators. This emphasis may be expr^&sedt for example, by a 
greater utilization of some form of the growth contract whicii instijutions like Gordon College^ Massa- 
chusetts, and Austin College, Texas, arousing. ^ ^ 

• More emphasis upoii mstructiona! development by individual professional disci{^(mary as&odations. 

Glenn Linden describes a multi-institutional, multi-level faculty development program endorsed and 
supported by the American Historical Association. The project is centered at State University of New 
York, Stony Brook, and has included one university, four community colleges, and several middle and 
high schools. According to Linden, *This h^ made it .possible for many teachers atthe-variouiinstilu- 
' tions to meet and discuss their common problems, and to be|in to find answers to these common 
problems. Th'e result of these ejSTorts is a model of cQOperation and accomplishment that can be profit- 
ably studied by tliose interested in faculty development." (7, p. 64) Unden concludes, "It is clear that 
cooperation between teachers at two- and four-year iifstilutions, as weU as elementary and secondary, 
educators, is an absolute necessity in tlie years to come." (7, p. 69) Such activity on the part of the 



professional associations which have subject matter credibility may cvcntuaiiy be an aoswer to one 
problem educators face - the belief that peoph withcHit trainiiig in a Sj^ific ^discipline cannot as 
hdpfui to teachers withto that discipUne as p§opie who do i^^ 

A closer liaisan between fj^ty cte>do^ 

The two terms get at the same seed thought - that i^ople need to caatinue their education throughout 
their professionaf lives aad that education does not stop at the point of graduation or at the receipt of 
a terminal degree. , ' , . ^ >^ 

Offices of continuing education were establi^ied to serve other {K>puiations when institutions of higher 
learning avoided the fact that their own. needs for continuing education were being ^ored. Now, on 
many campuses, there are two offices, to serve the continuing education n^ds of faculty and non- 
faculty. At some not-too^istaat point, both offices may hentht by shaxi^g their, stieagths as tliey . 
work toward a common goal, ' ' - - 

A doser Uaison between iostituticmy r^ean^h (IR) and [^amiiag and faculty cfevtlopmcnt. 

Ultimately, faculty development will not be successtui unless there is cooperation and collaboration 
between the tvvo. Data about .studealst faculty, and the institution must be collected and analyzed- 
scientifically. Offices of IR collect data; faculty development programs need data and should 
idWtify needed data that IR does not nom^ally coUect, Colleges and universities i^|both office's, and. 
each would operate more meaningfully with the support and involvement of the c^pF. 

Additional con^tuem^ies, such as administnton, stucfents, md staf f « wtt! need to be iadii^. 

• Eventually, ail of tiiese constituencies may fc^ served by the offices now called faculty development, 
particularly in smal> colleges or professional schools. * . . ^ / ' 

A colleague in nursing education in Texas will soon become the direcjjjfr of a single uriit that will . 
serve three populations: faculty, adniinistrafors, and 'students. In an attempt to integrate the develop- 
mental needs of everyone at thfif small professional college, the administration has decided that the 
needs are not that different. Some of the specific ;ictivities that serve students.,differ from the activities 
that serve faculty, but their discipline jyid many of their needs arc the same. By having one office 
attempt to analyze and fulfill the three groups' needs,, tliey feel tliat they will achieve economy and 
efficiency. * - . • • V 

'. • ' ' ' . 

There wiii be moi« emphasis on service to academic a d jn i n i str atoiy. 

Tins move is both logical and overdue. Most administrators were faculty members ori^jnally, and many 
will return to the faculty near tlie^nd of tlipir careers, 

■■ o ■ ^ \ ' ■ " '* ' ' 

A rnqvenient tow^ the organization of regitmiiJ dtosortia^or informal networics of facility develop- 
meiit programs to consolidate sparse monetary and himian resburcea. 

As budgets become tighter, faculty d^elopment workers will tend to cooperate and collaborate to get 
the most out of their meager resources. VVorkshop leaders and speakers can visit other campuses as a 
trade-off, and histitutions can make common purchases of films and videotapes. These survival liaisons 
may be formal or informal and will, in the long run. result from attempts to preserve a mpvement to 
wliich its workers feel a deep sense of commitment. . 

A growing interest in faculty c^chang^ programs for retraining, re^ucating, or ijplocating faculty to 
meet cbainging curricular pattems. 

As' changes occur in curriculum^ areas of academic empliasis, and degree requirements; more and more 
faculty members will find themselves tenured into an institution that no longer needs their particular 
teaching field, while the institution across tlie street (or across the country) may need them. Faculty 

-development programs will face the challenge of helpmg colleges and universities instigate exchange 
programs of mutual benefit. These programs may also, involve tlie provision of additional education in 
another teaching area or specialty to allow a professor to remain on his/her own campus^bu^ 

, utilizftd in-amore productive capacity. 



More i^pbasis on faculty career guidance. < 

Tlie. p* vision of career guidance for students is considered essential, it should also be e 
provide such guidance and counseling to faculty members and administrators. This might take the form 




of guidance regarding wojjk in the «:ademi: mUiAU or i»sistam:» ia mkm% an oidojiy t^mitictfi to -a, 
n6n*acadenuc career. / ' ' 



^ iioa ytte^ fof iU meaaben erf the y > rim i r r«mmttBi< y - atodaK^ti^&tfi^ty, idmi i^«rih fftcOT> ia4 

otl^r stIff^NL - • ■ , ^ 

There can no long-range stability f>r vi^r^n^Fr?lTTip^^^H^^ T^vst dfip? nd upoa th e continu- 

ation of external funding for survival. ' 

• FmaUy.insiitutkttis will jMed to pay i4mH»»^ to admkihter tlM^ lacidty iki^tmieat pro^^ 

^^ivlule' academics will temporarily do this tyi^ of committee or individual work on a voluntary basis, 
eventually faculty development work must be recogniJted ^ an essential institutional component by 
' ^ providing direct anii equitable compensation for it, just as campuses now provide for other directors in^ 
service areas, such as institutional research, continuing education; the lUu'ary, stucknt services, research 
offices, deVelopincnt gffices* ^unwu associations, e^^^ tt ^ 
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StaflFDevelojpiiieiit in tbe 
Cr itnttnitiif y College 

CarolZloii 
Maini-Djade Comnn^ 



Backgroiind 

Professional devieiiopnient activities have always been carried out by commuaity- colleges, These .activi-- 
ties may have fee^lto the form of sending faculty to confexeacei, bringing consultants to campus, faculty 
orientation ses&io^?, ^eIeai^d lime for program development, or ^yarkshops on social topics or themes. 
These h^ve be^n traditional approaches to staff dfevclopmeat, but it was not until the 1970s that institu- 
tions began to organise and ctwdinate all of these activities to obtain maximum beMfits. ^ 

, Florida lias taken a leadersliip role in staff development, impetus for the development movement in 
the state of Florida was provided by the State Board of Education 4a 1968. A ruling provided tixat three ^ 
percent of the amount paid in salaries for the curreiit year had to be set aside for development purposes 
the following year.* 

This ruling was* amended in 1972 by a State Board of Education regulation which stated that two 
percent of the current year's revenue from the state had to be allocated in the next year's budget as 
developfjient fimds. , . 

Both funding formulas have resulted in approximately the same doUar amount. Discretion in the appli- 
cation qf these futids is left to the individual colleges.. Each college must submit yearly development plans , 
and a year-eiid report documenting the implementation of those plans. Initial pkmaing may be modified 
as long as it is accompanied by justification fdr the changes. ^ ' ■ 

Consortia of community colleges began springing up during the late i960s and most of them have 
included staff development among their functions. The League for .Innovation and GT-70 were two major 
consortiums involving community colleges. Smaller regional consortiums were also formed to support 
development programs and development staff , as well. In 1973, the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges (AAGJC) sponsored a conference on the theme, "new staff for new students/' which 
focused on the staff development movement in the community jcoileges^ It was during this period that 



Staff development has been a matter of concern in conwtunity c<^leges, longer periiaps thm in the four- 
year institutions. Some of the greatest contributions to the newer faculty development programs ftave 
come from early workers in staff development programs in the comnunity colleger Carol Zion isone of 
the pioneers iri this field. She has c&ntributed td the current development vf improved ptogra^ns across 
the country md was influential in establisfung the Council for Staff Progra/n^.and Orgsmizational Develop^ 
ment of the American Association. ofCamnmrtity mid Junior. Colleges. She Im worfoed with many instir 
tutions in the Southern region through the Ondergraduate Education Reform Project by serying^as a con- 
sultant far workshops and as a campus consultant on relating faculty evaluation oftdf^ulty' development. 
She is Director of Management and Organization Development at Miami-Dade Convnunity College ift 
Miami, Florida^ 




sjate asspciatiom for faailty development weje organized so that leprejsentatives frtim individual 
"'canipuses could exdunge ideas and share information with one "another. Special sessions were offered at 
the AACJC National Conference meetings to con^j the ppssibility of fo^roiog'a natioaal aisociaUon. 
The National Council for Stiff Pfogrtiim, aijd Qrginizationai Development, in the Conunuiiity. Colleges 
(NCSPOD) Was.established in October 1977, following regional workshops as well as these special sessions. 
The mnjority of commui>ity cdleges now produce newsletters that review the activities of staff develop- 
nient on their campuses and NCSPOD and state associations provide the means for an exchange of 
informaUon among many colleges. Support for staff development activities in the community college has 
had campus, state, regional, and national basest . 



Philosophy of the I^o 

While staff development functions have been formally organized and coordinated in the majority of\ 
coiiununity colleges, foci vary from college to ooUege. At some institutions the emphas^ is on program 
development; at others, it is oft increasing instructionai effectiveness. In the first instance, the stress is 
on curricular ch^ges and instituting new programs of study. Interdivisional cooperation in designihg , 
interdiscipiiftary courses, introducing additional department electives, or developing new special tyi«s of 
programs ^rc aspects of this approach. In the latter cai», learning resources centers are actively involved in 
helping faculty package their courses, develop resource materials, and employ a variety of instnrctional 
Mrategies. Howard. County Comnuiiiity CoUege in Maryland has been a kader in this approach. 

Still another system, wMcli has been used sparingly biit is gsuriij^g momentum, is the organkational 
development approach to staff development. The rationale for organizational development is that a 
development effort cannot piecemeal, Gu'rricuiax innovations cannor be separated "from the staffs 
development as human beings, nor can classroom innovation "be separated from tlie total organizaUonal 
innovation. Meaningful innovation in teaching cand management must reflect a well-thought-out philos- 
ophy,- honestly adhered to in the stated goals and objectives, organizational format, management 
practices and procedures, and teachnig strategies and evaluative techniques.' . 

Further justification for a totally integrated effort- is the recognition that development of ^ individ- 
ual, unit, or group will affect other individuals, units, or groups. Changes hi faculty behavior, administra- 
tive behavior^ or program structure ripple in a "domino" effect throughout the organization. For example, 
the developnvent office might support a faculty member hi turning his course into one of self-paced 
learning, but such a change mvolves the bookstore ui the ordering of materials, the Registrar in record- 
keeping,' and even Veterans' Affairs in 'grading ptocedures which are tied to students' receipt of govern- 
ment beneilts. An integrated system involves all those who would be affected by a change" in the initial 
planning as well as tlie later implementation, Miami-Dade Community College. North, is an example of 
a campus wWch has adopted an integrated, organizational development framework for all professional 
-development activities. ' ■ ,, ■ ■ ' 

A basic assumption in community college staff development programs- is that such an effort must 
capitalize on the unique talents and professionalism of tlie cxisimg staff. The^thrust tends to be to identi- 
fy tJiese talents and to utilize tliem, not only within tlie areas in which tlie individuals Ire located, but 
across tiie entire campus. Most developmcnf programs try to involve an exdiange of skills in an interactive 
process whereby individuals can explore their relationship, to the instructional program as well as to the 
total mission tjftJie organization,. ' . 

AnoUicr ijnportant as|?ect of development programs, is that the program itself must be subject to 
chaiige. H is as easy for staff development people to be seduced by -a single strategy as it Is for faculty jo. 
adhere to one instructional activity or for management personnel to ding to a suigle style. If workshops 
are successful one year, it does not mean tliis sliould necessarily be the development plan for the second 
year. One-fOrone consultation , tigk groups, human relations traininsLSuppprt groups, etc. all have validity 
at different times.. The program sliould be a model for tiie growtii, change, and responsiveness that it is 
askijig otiiers to demonstrate by reassessing goals, strategies, and offerings every year. As community 
college staff development programs mature, it has become mcreasingly obvious tliat program activities 
need to be modifted in relation (o changing pressures and envirotmietttal conditions. 



GoalSetttng 
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The best staff development programs ;*re based ^on aiseiised needs of the institution, and axe cicely . 
related to in$titutionai goals* Many community colleges find themselves in difftaulty as statTdeyciopn^at 
programs are carded out in the absence of very ckar camjms goals whidi can yield Sfwufic objectives fc^ 
tiie siaff deveiopnient program. Under the best circumstances, the priorities for the. staff development 
program axe selected from the campus objectives and buttressed by a needs survey of the staff. In other 
words, staff development aictivities emerge from the identification of needs - whether the needs have 
been reeognizcd through activities of the organizition, a set of objectives for the year^ or an assessment o{ ^ 
■tlie inore speciilc needs identified by individual faculty members and admiaistiators. In this way, institu- 
tional goals and personal/professional goals can merge and be serviced by the jdeveiopment prog^ani 

It. is easier to assess institutional need than institutional readiness for stalY development. Today, 
however, the external. pressures of fluctuating departrxicntai enrollments, fmancial consUairit$, and student 
consumerism are bringing about a readiness that was difficult to ol^^in when earoUmeatjS were soaring . 
and money was easy to come by. . . ' ,j 

Anotlier factor contributing to institutional readiness is the age of the community college movement 

itself. Most of the i^istitutions have passed the stage of pioneering, euphoria - ihey are cid enoi^' to see 

the problems and stiU young enougli to do something about them. , ' \ . ' ' 

• ' • ' ' ■ •■ ' ■ ■ " • ■ . ■ •' . ' ' t 

• . *■'.»• 

anization 

herg are many olrgam^ationai patterns for staff development program^ in the community college. 
The larger institutioits tenS to' gii^e responsibility for staff development to singfe individual, often aided • 
by a staff. Sometimes the faculty development center or office also has an advisory committee to help 
determine priorities and programs; the smaller institutions tend to operate with a committee structure. 
Sometimes the chairperson of the committee is given some released time for his/her work in staff develop- 
ment. At the larger institutions, the person responsible for staff development jeports either to the 
president or a dean. At tlie smaller institutions, an academic dean often given t}ie responsibility for 
developing the program and tiie budget. 

i . ■ . . ■ ■ ■ . 

Fundjng and Program Support 

There isn't much mystery connected witii startinaand nmntaining a successful staff development pro- 
gram. Staff development requires time and it requires resources - botli of which imply funding. We might 
say, "He who controls the budget controls tlie initial take-off." There has never been a successful staff 
development program that did. not have the full -backing of management personnel in comniitm#nt of 
time, resources, and money- Evert in 'this period of tight budgets, there stiU is the possibility that this 
might be given funding priority. One can have cut-backs after a program has been successfully operated, 
because at that point staff have i)een infusefl with the Spirit o¥ development, but the tnitiai program must 
receive fuU support. It is here that institutional grants'and atpport by outside agencies have been so help- 
ful. When an institution has liinited funds for the support of staff deveiopment,'speciaJ programs, such as 
those conducted by the Undergraduate Education . Reform Project of the Southern Regional EdueajEion 
Board (SREB), have afforded institutions the opportunity for planning and gaiiiins the skills necessary for 
"a well-run staff development operation. When such an kgency is used to train people on the campus and 
to supply them with the necessary initial consultant Help, there are long-tetm benefits, A one-time work- 
shop or con^ltation does hot have lasting benefits- Individuals may become enthusiastic over new ideas, 
but it is only through fodlovv-up and additional Uaining that ideas are transformed int^ 
dures. One of the best approaches to getting started with limited funds, which has been supported region- 
ally' in the South, is through tlie use of college teams. This is an important approach because one indivi- 
dual gaining expettise without the corroboration of colleagues often has a difficult time explaining pio- 
graimning to tlie rest of the college staff. The team approach means that more than pee person has 
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ieceived-information and some training in ho^ to estabUsh a program as weli as having a campus support 
group for spreading ideas and impdemtntiag the program. • . ^ 

In. recent years, outside agencies have moved trom tiw support of "general" staff development activi- 
ties to a concentraticHi oo specific skills, topia, or target groups. Vie Office of Continuing Education and 
Public Service at 'the University of Illinois, headed by Dr." Qiarles Kozoll, sponsored a two-and-a-half- 
year projection the professional development and supervision of pint-time faculty. Fifteen community ^ 
colleges participated in the project, 'which was funded by the Illinois'Office of Education, Department of 
Adult, Vocational and Technical Education; In addition to arranging seminars, for training and infonna- 
tion'«ichange, the project produced an. excellent handbook on the supervision of part-time faculty for 
the participatiiig colleges. ' 

Projects, for Educational Development, funded by the Oeveland Foundation, the Fund for the 
finprovement of Postsecondary Education, and the Ohio Board of Regents, sponsored an Administfa- 
tive Development Fellovk^ship Program, far .40 ch^cpersofls (17' of whom came from community or 
technical colleges). This project, co-directed by Dr. Uance Buhl and Dr. Sam Lane, gave recognition to the 
importance of the chairperson's role in planning, training, and evaluathig, and to the need for effective 
department management, this project has also produced a handbook of materials to serve as a resource 
forMepartment heads and is a heipfd guide to others planning such a prograin. ^ 

Funding for staff development programs, while essential, need not tax the organization's budget*. 
Often, the least expensive, interventions have the most decisive impact. When people learn to use the 
resources that are already available on the campus^ the budget aipport for staff development can be 
greatly reduced. Staff development, while aided by hardware > computer systems, etc., is ba^caily a 
"people" operation and "sometimes the dollars for released time and traming are not as great as administra- 
tors might anticipate. An evaluation of pridrities can help to shift budget funds from questionable areas 
to activities that wHi yield management and instructional benefits. . 




\ Until recently, "ft w development jfrograms have been wkbjected to rigorous evaluation. This situation 
is^s as m"Uch with the narrowness hf most< evaluation approaches as with the fuzziness of institutional 
goals. We are on firmer ground when we deal with tlie numerical aspects - percent of faculty utiiisting 
performance objectives, or attrition rate of students. If we ignore such aspects as ifliprdved committee 
work, increased colleague interaction, and attitudmal changes^ we are overiookhjg some of the major 
contributions of a good staff development progr^n. This will remain an uncharted area until the practi- 
tioners in the • development field begin to document many, of the side effects which oft^n go unnoticed ' 
in a typiqal program review. - 

The majority of development programs are evaluated by the p^ticipants. in the various activities. 
Visits by consultants, campus and. off-campus workshops, and seminars are rated by participants in terms 
of'benefits received. Such evaluations are necessary to ensure the responsiveness of thi staff development 
effort and to maintain a feeliiig of ownership ori^the part of the campus community. But not until the 
staff development acUvities directly relate to "campus priorities and the results of these activities pre part 
of the reward system, performance appraisal, and role exj^ctation, can evahiation of impact take place. ■ 

Several community colleges in the SREB Faculty Evaluation Project are attempting to clarify ways of 
relating faculty development to the evaluation process. When these plans are implemented and the result^ 
are reported, they may shed some light on the i^act of developmental activities. 

Issiies'and Problems 

Most developmental programs during some periods face ^e hostility of theh campus conmiunity, 
since development really means organizational change,, and change is viewed witii suspicion by segments of 
most.instituUons. There are some elements of suspicion that time will break down. Suspicions that can be 
lived with in September may be viewed as signs, of an unhealthy condition if they still exist by June. 
Many times the confusion is that what is seen as suspicion toward the development program is really a 
.discomfor^'with change itself . . 



A factor in alleviating suspicion is the complete separation of development and perstwnel evaluation. 
There is the need for the development program to have sopie "teeth" to it. The "teeth" are not supj^ 
hy the developmwit perscMi or group; they come from the organizational goals. It is important that the 
staff deveiopmeat office be looked upon by other maa*agers as a se'rvice and not as a competitor for line 
office authority. The consistency of support and reward that exists-ia the relationship between staff 
development office and nuuiagefnkt win do a ^eat deal to allay .institutional suspidon.. |f faculty 
projects are supp«:ted., with 'service from the staff developaiient group and reward from the lihe manage- 
^lent, this kind o? coordinated help wiU resuit in benefits that will make faculty wish to utiiixe the func- 
tions of the staff developihent office. The faculty member will not be caught, therefbic, in a cross-fire 
between embittered managers, and a staff development person who is going off in his/her own direction. 
The emphasis here is-tfuit staff development people do not serve as direction setters or as faculty 
evaiuators, but as; resource and support personnel for achieving institutional goals and; for fuifdiing evalua- 
tion requirements. As soon as the staff development office becomes an evaluation or goal-setting instru- 
ment, it will, lose validity. The "teetl^" in^ staff development "program come from the institutional 
commitment to the achievement of certain goals as it is reflected in pohdcs, procedures, and the reward 
sy'stem. ' ■ . . , " ' • 

This points, to the importance of 'management, training as a necessary present and future focus. 
AdminisUation is responsible for the achievement^of organization^ goals, the support of instructional" 
and curricular innovation, and the establishmeat of a fair and equitable reward system. Improved da*s* 
room teaching must ^e accompanied by improved management techixi^ues, . - 

Another major is^ie is the assigning of a responsibility for th£^ staff dayelopment program.. Whether 
responsibility rests witli a single individual, an individual with a staff, or a committee, the granting of tune 
to do the work is essential. Allied to the time given an individual or group is the aspect of training. Staff 
development work is not something that is done as an "overload" or as another cdmmitteie assignment. 
It is;.a time-consuming activity that requires special skills. A lack of understanding of the staff develop- 
ment role can place an awesome burden on the individual or group given this responsibility. 

As a development program matures, faculty fatigue can be a. problem. Even those who have greeted 
innovations with enthusiasm will eventually need reUef from^the tax on their time and energy. This 
relief doesn't have to be just in' the form of released , time, but it could be provided in the form of 
Stability and little change. TTie staff needs an interval for ideas to crystaHze and for the security that 
non-change farings^-^Work^qj^re excellent vehicles for promoting interaction and establishing'^ project, 
but faculty may be '*workshopped to death" beyoj^ a certain pq|nt. Insatutions as well as individuals 
. need to take a break^from the ferment of development aflii innovation. . 

•■Teaching unprovement, better management systems, and wganizational renewal are all achievable; 
However, the% occur in small increments and one should not look for 'major, across-the-board changes. 
Expectations for any development program need to be kept within the reahn of reason. 

The success of development programs tends to rest far more on institutional conimitmeht than on |he 
nature of progr^ organi2atiQn. If money, time, resources, and moral support are given to the program, 
and it is an integral part of college planning and. evaluation, then the program tends to endure and 
subceed. Campus administrators need to involve tliemsel>5^sin the development program and make tlieir 
commitment known In actions as well as words. In case^here the program has been seen as a fringe 
activity, a concession to a«national fad, or part of a state or grant requirement, the impact has been 
limited and frequently does not last, ' . 
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in the very broadest sense, aliiiost any aotivity undertaken by an iiutitution of higher cduqation caa 
fan under the rubric of improving instruction. For instance, the renovation-or^ expansion of faciliUes — 
teaclung laboratories,, classrooms, libiari^ r- can be directly related, at least logicallyV to an improved 
instructional program. Institutions with heavy en^phasis on research and graduate programs are qtuck to 
point out that the outcomes, of faculty research efforts find their way into the curriculum, upgrading and , 
renewing the inforination which students acquire. On their list of priorities for improving programs, most 
departmental ciiairmen give a high place to the rectuitinent and deveiopment of distinguished faculties, 
in the firm . belief that distingui^^ facility produce distinguished programs, Goiistxuction programs, 
funded research, and rechijtinent of^culty are 'only three exsSnples df the dozens of activities which can 
^ be tied (albeit somewhat tem^ously) |o instructional improvement for undergraduate educ^tic^. 

It is difiicult to isolate specific , activities which have the greatest inipact on the teaching-learning 
process. The improvement of undergraduate instruction has not foU'owed a sdngte model within a region or 
as a national movement, and seldom within a given institution. However, by examining the Southern 
Regional Education Board (SREB) Undergraduate Education Reform (UER) Project ^d other activities, 
in and out of the Southern region, certsfin foci can be identified which have received the most serious 
attention in tiie past decade./rhese foci may serve as guidelines to those who search t#r ways to improve ^ 
uhdergraduate education. These are tlie focus on the learner, both by way of characteristics and out- 
comes; the focus on the curriculum and the instructional strategies by which the curriculum is delivered to 
tile learner; and tlie focus on the faculty ^ the faculty as teachers and change agents. These are emphases 
only, since all thtee factors must be considered ultimatelyji^^y comprehensive approach to the design 
of insiruction. 

The lustory of tlie UER Project supports this stalement. An early thrust of the project was to assist * 
institutions in serving non-traditidnal students and to define more clearly what learners are ^to learn. An 
outgrowtli of tiiis major effort was the work witli faculty and instructional development centers and. 
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Improving instruction for undergraduates is a nmlti- face ted tost this chapter Jeahnine Webb has pro- 
posed that Uistructiotial development activity can focus on three aspects - the learner, the curricuhim and 
tH^f faculty, Jn cofiducting the wrk of the Undergraduate Reform Project we have conducted activities 
wftich have focused on all three, of these urefis and, in one sense, we migh^be described as an instructional 
development project Dr. Webb has been involved in. many aspects of regidmal efforts to improve under* 
graduate instruction. She fm participated in a group of directors of centers, for faculty imd instructional 
development, site futs served as a consultant to institutions participating in varigus aspects of the project 
and site has been a committee member of the regional Task Force on Faculty Evaluation and Institutional . 
Rewards, She directs one of the largest instructional development centers in the country, at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, ami is well known for her competence in uistructiotial development ^ 
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fmaily, the empl^sis.on facult^' evaluatioa and leward stiuctxires. Concunwjtly with th«e activities,^ 
project was heavily involved in sponsoring opportunities fox fa«jlty and .administiatoK to examine, and 
experiment' with, differing .instructional strategies and curricula! design. These activities illustrate the 
piimaiy foci for in^ucUonai iniprovement activit«s - the ieanMr, the faculty , and the teachiaj-leaming 
process. ' ~. ' ■ , ' 

Focus on the Leam^ 

There is a strong tendency for individuals and institutions aUke to resist change; institutions of liigher 
education and the faculty which serve them are no different. Centuries of tradition have influenced even 
the newest of institutions and the youngest*of faculty. One has only to watch a commencement exercise 
and the academic prcH^ssion of faculty in gowns which have changed little, in design since the ftftcenth 
century to be reminded of this. Yet dramatic changes have forced themselves upon postsecondary educa- 
tion in the last twjyTiecades, broughf alxjut by what has been called the non-traditional learner. 
Responding td a uSibirmtion of social and ecoiiomic forces, postsecondary educ^^oh is opening it* doors 
to a greater variety of students, in greater numbers, than ever before. The ieainer over 25 years of age, the 
underprepared minority student, the vocationally-oriented student each represents a subpopulatioii, 
increasing in size, which has had, and will continue to have, an impact on higher education that cannot 
be ignored. These students, by their *'differentness," have aeated stresses which have forced institutions 
to examine and change their instructional programs. . . . ' 

A neceksary component of the design of more effective instruction is a more dearly defined student 
population to tfe seryed. Often there is a great uneasiness felt by.many faculty because they fmd that 
mori> and more - of their students come to them less and less prepared than in the pa^. or less motivated 
to acquire the ^fioritwtioh'^hey offer. Procedures can be . developed, however, to discover just how these 
students differ from 'the expectations which faculty hold for tiiem. The most obvious groblem which 
facidty identify is the lack of basic slolls in reading, writhig, and mathematics. Manv. institutions, parti- 
cularly tJibse witli open#3dmission or special- admission poiides..have developed carefijl assesanent proce- 
dures which identify the achievement' level of entering students in the basic skills areas and have designed"-' 
"remedial or developmental programs to help students over<$dine these deficiencies. ; 

On tiie reverse side of tiie coin, al.thou*gH not as often causbig faculty concern and debate, is the. mature 
learner who brmgswitii him or hefiiiills and knowledge acquired in otiiefj nortcollege settings. In sedcing 
' ways to assess and'grant credit for tiifese experiences, two mapr tiirusts.lipv(i occuiicd. One, the credit-by- 
examination programs offered by national tesUng services have grown drajnatically in tiie past 10 years. 
The state of Florida grants titousands of hours of credit to students each 'year througl)«the College Level 
Examination Program offered by tiie College .Entrance fixamination Board and tire Educa'ti.onal^^^^sting 
Service, The American College Testing program also provides tests in subject matter areas Avhich, permit 
students to substantiate their prior 'learning. The otiier thrust, spearheaded by the Council for the 
Advancement of Exp<;riential Learning (originaUy tiie Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning 
Project) has been to develop procedures tiirough which prior- leafrung oi concurrent ieaniing in a non- 
college set tirig can be documented by tlie learner .and faculty, 'with credit awarded by tiie receiving 
institution. , , - ■ . ' ' 

Not only do these learners bring with them experiences and skills different from the traditional enter- 
ing student, tliey also often bring the responsibilities; of caring for and ^pporting families. Some are in 
mid-career, seeking to upgrade employment opportunities of make career changes. Women, wishing to 
enter or return to the labor market, often with heavy child care responsibUities, are also seeking access to 
higher education, Many of these learners a're place-bound and caimot become full-time, residential 
studants. As a 'result, there has been a strong interest, botii .regionally and nationally, in serving tliese 
students tlirough external degree programs. Tlie UER Project actively assisted institutions in these areas 
through its work witli tiie Alabama Consortium for the Development of Higher Education, tire ^Iew 
Coilege of. the University of Aiabania, and Florida iHternational University. . 



Remedkl or developmental* credit-by-cxammation, and eiMtl^ degree programs have b^n deveioj)ed, 
at least in pait,^ to respond to the differing characteristics of new learners. One of the most interesting 
outcomes of these innovations has k^en that many of the so-called traditional students - the IS- to 21- 
year-old« educationally prepared students^- are taking advaajLage of the programs* Jhey eiuoll in develop- 
mental pjogrums to upgrade skills, seek credit-by-exaniination, and earn credit in external degree 
progr^is. Instructionaliy-sour^ programs often effectively serve others ^sidcithe.lar^t p<^ulatiQm for 
which they were desired. ' 

■ • ■ " ■ ^ . " ■ • " ' ' ■ : -- ■ * ^ 

learner Chitcomes 

• Some institutions and faculty have focused, on describing the outcomes of their educational prc^rams, 
defining what learners are to, learn or how the l^mers should behave after they have cdmpieted a course, 
of instruction, as the first step, in designing an improved instructional program, fi^ initially defining out-ih 
comes and methods, of a$^ssirig Ihose outcomesj' it becomes inuch easier to design Ahe curricula and 
instructional procedure^ to help students arrive at ^ese predetermined goals. Also, with clearly specified 
objectives and carefuUy" designed procedures and stjindards for assessiiigihe leanierV.progress, an instruct 
tional program can.be more, effectively evaluated* Cw^tainly a strong argument for focusing on learner 
outcomes is Uie account^iliiy factor. Rising costs o| higher education and disenchantment by some with 
tlie perceived values of postsecondary education have convinced many legislators* taxpayers and cdiicators 
that there must be some quality control on the outcomes of education -- student le^nuog. 

The most ambitious attempts to define learner outcomes have beeri the ^nipetency-based education 
. projects undertaken by entire institutions or colleges within institutions. These projects have focused on 
defining the outcomes or competencies which a studei^t should attain at the baccalaureate level, and then 
designing curricula which will enable tlie student to< acquire these competencies. The U£R Project was 
heavily involved in this areal the work is fully described elsewhere in this report. . ^ 

An activity which is mofe limited in scope, btit more widespread, has occurre;d at the course or pro- 
gram level. Individual faculty, or a group of faculty within a department, have found that designing more 
effective measures of student adiievement can be an^ initial step in the improvement of a course or series 
of courses. Rather tiian struggling to develop competency statements or even course objectives described 
in performance terms, many faculty find it more, productive to focus on the examihations they construct 
to test and evaluate student learning, An effective teclmique which tlie UER Project used; ar^i^Bkiq)! has 
been duplicated elsewhere, was the worksllop held for faculty repre^nt^ives of 13 predominainly blaclc 
colleges on the. testing issue/ Emphasis on improving teacher-made tests as- weU as interpreting stan- 
dardized test scores led to discussipns on using test results to make curriculum changes and developing 
instructional procedure to help students improve their performance on tests. In addition to this workshop 
whidi focused pn^^asaremenr procedures, other Regional workshops gave attention to testing and 
grading procedures.. By helping faculty to improve testing procedures/ the process for instructional 
improvement oan be instigated. An analy||s of test items often leads to changes in curriculum content *or 
emphasis, and experimentation with more effective or desirable way^lo present that content to students. 

One of the most positive, results of focusing instructional improvement on the learner is that jt helps'" 
foster more positive faculty attitudes toward the student^ they teach. Ratiier tliaii spotlighting the teacher 
^and his or her behavior in the classroom or the content of the discipline, the emphasis is placed upon the 
student: 1) what he/she is. like; 2) what his/her needs are; 3) what should be the outcomes of the instruc- 
tional program for him/her; and 4) what competencies'he/she sliould possess as the result of earning a 
baccalaureate degree. 

Content and Process 

Undergraduate instruction cortiists qf the curriculum, the content of tHe discipline, and the process fay 
1 which tliat content is made available to the learner. Traditionally, the faculty role has been to choose the 
Content and majce it available to* students through lecturing, the assignment of reading in textbooks and 



tcktcd matcrial^j, and ofteX,<iaisio(^ rkitatimi and d iscM S$ion . Tim iclc coatimies ta be the priiMiy 
' one piayed by roost faculty , it U a xa«5 postsecondaiy mstitution in which xtlost of the teaching of mo$t 
faculty, does not fall within tlus format. So closely aiofdicsc activities assorted that it is difficult, if at 
all po^ble, to separate the content from the-proocsik^Althou^ may thei^eticaUy describe and 
afialyze various instructional strategies separately from the curriculum, in re^tymost faculty neither 
comfortable with such, an sutifidal separation nor do^ they Inslfcve it is a productive- thing to do. The staff 
of the UER Project recognized this from the beginning; thus,. tlu^ir work, as that of otfiers, b^is oBphasiied 
a discipline43ascd approach to the examinatioa of altcniatiyc teichmg strategies. ' / ^ 



• The heterogeneity \>( 4oday*s student 'populations, and mcrea^ faculty sensitivity to the fact that • 
students differ in both rat« and style of learning, h^ given impetus to a search for more effective ways to ' 
heip students meet cutricuium goals. . Perhaps the greatest emphasis in the development of alternatives to 
thii iecture/f ecitafion format has beein on attempts to individualize instructioh'.'^Le^ers. in this area have 

" been Fred KeUer, a psychologist who devaioi^d a*r instructional system which has come to be known^aa 
the Pefso;iaIized System of histruction (i^l); and Sain Postkthwait, a biologist at Pur4ue, whos^ auto- 
tutorial methods of teaching underj^raduatc biology have gained national attentioii. . ^ 

TJic instructional systcmi ddJI^^I^d these teachers have been adapted and adopted ir\ many instiUi- , ^ 

• tions aiid in a variety of disciplines. Ihe strengths of these ini^ovative instructional procc^iares are that 
. they allow for wide variation^of content and imj^emtntation in niany settinigs. One piay find rei and . 
; , auto4utoriai procedures used in the hmnahities and scHsial sciences, as well as the Iwhayioral and natural 

'fences; in Courses which enroll 20 students or 2,000 students; and in iri^tu tions whichhave total enroll', 
ments ranging from 500 to 45,000f As faulty have exailtined and im|)Iemented these approaches to 
^instruction/they have ^discovered that components, bf the techniques can be varied, enlarged ypon, or 
^ ^'^■\^>^:^:,':i^^fl eliniinated. Hhu^, an instructional system may irid^de self-instruction without self-pacin§^or peer- 

\*';-;;Vr-* V r'V.PS^? tiie>€naior efforts of the UER Project over the past six years has been to encourage faculty in . 
' ' ' ^ ^ " .th^ iiigion to examine, leain .abSut, and possibly adopt procedures which increase the 'individualization o£ ; 

the COXITES tl^ey teach. Early in the projeiit^^ a workshop in AntonTo provided sessions on innovative . 
'';^-.V4iistrucUbtti^^ Which included *the Use of PSI techniques in English composition, modular ^' 

^^^if*5tructib and^simulatio^f^ techniques, in workshops In/ Tennessee and^Rorida, -new 

'"i '^^^i^waches to fiskvldiializing teaching and leamii^ in' specific disciplinary areas were presientedby faculty 
" ^'iv » f • Whx:^^were■ succ^^^ using these techniques in their own instruction. Faculty from the regipr; served as^ 
• € - ' Jeadftit^ workshops held for faculty in Georgia* college? and reported bri their effprfcj to<ievet9p ^ 

% • JIIaS^^^^^^ appraabhes X own teachip^ by^demonstratiilg the instructional process through tise« of thii* 

- . - history of the UER Project, hundreds of faculty ^ 

• '••o''^:t^^^ Kii^e;hiid opporturiities 'to^tud^^ enable them to re^on#to 




itly'ajHlifting. the focus from process to content, one can also begin improving instruction by 





several types of changes.tFor example, progress in* black studies was developed, the study 
"film a^a literary genre became popuW, suid the requiren;ent of tlie study of a foreign 
ilaurpate degree requirement became less prevalent. "Rniay, the issues are rejected in , , 
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the questions of vocational as opposed to Ubejal education, ^pid whaTrole each should piay in, the curri- 
culum. General education Has been defined and redefmedbul a^question Which many faculty are attempt 
ting to^ resolve is how it fits into the sequence of the curricuhim prior 4o or cctficuirenUy with professional 
or technkal education, courses. , ? % ' 

Providing a fonun for the examination of curriculum content, whether at the course, program, or 
institutional levels is a valuable activity for the improvement of instructional programs. Not oi^y must 
faculty insure that the most current and acoirate information available within their disciplines be taught, 
but also iS^t the content contributi? in the best way to the total education of the students .they teach/ 
One useful method which the UER Project has used to provide this forum is the worirwi^disciplinary 
groups. Activities for faculty to becomfe involved in curriculum design (for examp^, selM| curriculum 
sgoals and objectives, as well ^ developiiag appropriate instruction^ strategies) have been spHbred by the 
project in the disciplines of speech, poiiticai sciencei and history. FcKiUsing curriculum design and 
ihstruction^ procedures is a useful approach to insJM|k||^^ at the undexgraduate level. 




FcK^s on the Faculty 



The key to instructional change and improvement is the faculty. Faculty are primarily responsible for . 
the quality of the instruction students r^^ceive and if they 1) hold positive attitudes about the capability of 
students, 2) are open to change and s^ bctCfer ways to help students learn, 3) are skilled in teaching tech- 
niques and are competent botli in tiie classroom and in their content areas, and 4) believe their teaching 
efforts will be rewarded, sound and. exciting instructional programs can be asSired. For tliis reason, rriany 
of tile efforts to improye instruction over the past decade have been in the area of faculty development,. 
Programs designed to* help faculty stay abreast in their disciplines through sabbatical leaves have been 
time-honored means of faculty development The more recent emphasis has been on helping faculty per- 
form more adequately in their teaching roles through programs which will increase their instructionai 
skills, provide them with better evaluation systems, and improve, the incentive and reward structure of 
. their, institutions. ITiree other papers- in this report deal with these , key areas, -, progress for faculty 
development, staff deveiogment in community colleges, and faculty evaluation ^d .reward stnn:turcs - 
illustrating the importance of fruity in improving undergraduate education. 

Focus on the Future 

Predicting the issues and trends of the future is a difficult task and one which provides a large margin* 
/for enor; However, a declining population of IS- to 21 -year olds - the traditional colie^c-bound student- 
h^ been weli-documented and the informiitiDn widely disseminated-. A* ^i resul)^ of this trend, certain pre- 
dictions can be made. 

If many of our institutions of higher education are to survive, they must increasingly look to the adult 
learner as a potential student. Ex tenial degree programs, credit-by-examination, and the use of ^duca-' 
tional technology axe features of current progranis which will undergo continued expansion/The iiicreas- 
ing costs of higher education will reduce the number of students who can afford a four-year residential 
education. An emphasis on delivery of instmction to students in their homes or places of work wiU^be 
a trend of the future. New alliances between higher education and industry will be created. Already many 
large corporations haVe developed higlily sophisticated iristructional programs for tlieir personnel. The 
next step will be arrangements in which corporations and colleges share legpot^bilit^; for providing both 
degree and non-degree programs to adult learners, ; 

Programs for foreign students, particularly of a tcclmical nature, ^vill increase. State universities may 
well find their extension divisions reaching beyond tshe state they serve to becpme intemationai in scope, 
there will Ik an increased emphasis gn developing effective programs for teaciiing English a second lan- 
guage as well as basic skills in reading and writing. / 

Lastly, there may be a renewed interest in the tifaefid arts and increased activity hi uiterdiJklipUiiary 
. curriculum design. The role of the humanities and social sciehipes in the education of s^entists, engin^rs, 
' teachers, physicians, and lawyers has yet to be fully defmed! There will be a continuing interest in the 
individualization of instruction as postsecondary education strives for effective ^pi^ays to serve a new 
studenfpopulaiion with diverse heeds, . / . : , 
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My first encounter with faculty evaluation gcoirred in the spring of 1954 ^^fhes it was rumored about 
c^pus that faculty member had been "raied/' Being by nature both qurious an4 ^picious, I went in to 
the dean to inquire about the mythical scale and where on it my accUxnuIatcd merits had registered. 
His response was a bit baffling.; "Four i^npint six'', h^ said; " on a scale \%^ere *one' i&n-t complimentaiy 
and Tive* is a level of performance beyond whicli there is no better" "What does *4,6' mean?", 1 asked. 

. He couldn't answer that question directly, but he did inform me that 10 of my senior colleagues, whose, - 
identity would remain anonymous, were asked to rate all other /acuity meinbexs on a scale of 1 to 5. My 
score was an average of the 10 raters* estimates^ It was-a ^rt of ■ *hbiistic'* approach in that this one rating 
on this continuum represented the sumnration of my teaching qualities* scholarly contributions, and com- 

. munity services. Wlien I pressed again for an interpretation of **4.6", or for an'el^oration bf my strengths 
apd weaknesses, the dean quietly, reaffirmed his earlier contention that only those who made the act&al . 
judgments could answer my specific questions, and his pledge to anonymity prevented him from directing - 
me to them. He did make a final statement to the effect that had my rating been at, the lower end of the 
scale, I would have had something tb worry about; This was a most interesting comment because no one 
had asked- to see my sKident ratings, or a sample of my publications, or a record of my professional . 
developments, or a listing of my community contributions and activities; Even more interesting as I look ^ 
back on the incident, I don*t remember being disturbed enough lo pur^e the matter. The?e. were np, hints 
of persons given tennination notices or called in for . critical revtews. The vast majority oif my colleagues 

. didn't know their ratings and apparently didn't care to know. ^ 

In 1954, no one seemed too concerned about faculty evaluation, or.hpw one might relate such a 
process to the critical decisions of promotion, tenure or disnussal. Armual raises wejen't large enough to 
boast of a sizabie merit increase, and positions elsewhere v^(ere plentiful^, i^urthermore, it was assumed that 
nutured professional development came with the Ph. D, degree; teaching and research .were indulged as v, 
^habits and, as is true to habit^, all that was fequiieik for grdwth was^reguiar^ feeding, Rank came with time, 
as did pay and privilege increases. Worldly rewards vyeren*t the greatest, but the psychological reinforce- 
ments were deemed sufficient for anyone who looked forward to being stimulated regularly in an atmos-. 
'phere of alacrity, inquiry; and intellectual repose. 



In thh cliapier John M Bevan aiUs on odmirMstmtors and faculty lexers to come up with creative ap- 
proaches to'ftwirding faulty for cvryitig cmi their regular duties and for maintapmg continual empha^ ^ 
on their prbfessioml ^development. Bevan is Vice Pre^dent for Academic^ Affairs at the College of - 
Charlestm in South Cardlim, and Has served as A^uidenik 

tutions. He is well known for emphasizing quality of work in the developmetit of innovative approaches. 
He has been an active par hcipant in Undergraduate Education Reform Project activities since the profect 
be&^: He fuis been an informal advisor to the staff has served on several conwuttees, and has been a 
workshppleaderandconsultant for fatuity evaluation activity 
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In 1979, the situation is different and theie is little n^ to eiaboiatc the factors contributiog to the 
change. Suffice it to say, tiiose in academe do not take nearly as much for granted as once they did; and 
they Iiavc. become more aware of how and where evaluatkm fit& into iht schen^ of academic affairs, 



Pmpb^^s of Faculty Evaluation 

" It is agreed, generally that at. th^ time faculty members complete their advanced degrees and take a 
teaching position, they are only beginning the^career4ong process of becoming fully competent profes*- 
sional teachers, advisors^ evaluators, committee* workers, educational. philosophers, and researchers. New 
faculty need guidance to de.velop the skiik essential to carrying out these critkal responsibilities effec- 
tively, because not Icnowing how to perforin well prevents career satisfa^jtion, Furthcraiore, there is a 
continual need^to improve courses, to understand new approaches and techniques, to assirmlate and 
tead^ new knowledge* and to grow personally. This is the unending process of retooling, reahai^g. 
refining, and extending professional development while, at the sme time, deriving the self-satisfaction and 
self^insi^t necessary to susUiin good morale as effective mentors^ What better way to serve institutional 
goals and to improve instruction than throu^ the personal and professional grow th of faculty? 

in addition, it is recognized ihsd faculty eva^ticm can be an important asp^t of faculty development, 
since such evaluation can reinforce personal growth and instructional improvement throughout a faculty 
member's career. In one sense, the primary goals of faculty evaluation are identical to those of faculty 
development, i.e., the improvement of college teaching and the improvement of studeajt learning. In. a 
broader sense, sucli evaluation mean?j guiding the growth of faculty members as persons embodyi|\g tl^ 
qualities which a college or university seeks to cultivate. When appropriately used, the information derived 
from evaluation can be most valuable m the propagation of faculty devei^ 

Faculty members are a college's or university's primary resource for stimulating learning and the. 
cenual force in maintaining and enhancing its character, vitality, and outreach. Therefore, pngoii^ pro-\ 
grams of faculty development and faculty evaluation should be of highest priority in every institution bf 
higher learning, and leadership must be exhorted {o est^li^ mOre appropriate rewards to reinforce these 
programs, (i, p^?. 106-7) 

Before exploring rewards related to evaluation, development, and renewal of faculty, or seeking to 
exhort leadei^ip to introduce innovation into such efforts, there are several points that ^ould be made. 

*■ ■ ■ ' . ' ' ' . . ' ' •' ■ ^ ■"• f 

» Faculty developnM^t ^ faculty evaluaticm are conjoined, but are usually as processes wh^ 
. somehow should be kept sepante because of ti^ fear thivat of piie tor the otl^, Le., of 
evaluation for itevelopment* v« 

In vthe minds of many college professors^the ends of evaluation are perceived as punitive and an 
infringement tp privacy. Admittedly, this is a strange posture for persons who 'daily devote their 
time tOKieveloping critical skills and forming thougiit and judgment in others, who regularly and 
systematically gauge the progress of these evolving prqsjesses, and who regard consUuctive judgr 
ment.as a mark of a professional academician. - ^ 

Without a doubt, the manner in which faculty evaluation is introduced has'most frequently left 
much to be desired and has elicited anxiety and suspicion which, can't be dismissed , a? mere 
figments of inflamed imagination; case after case supports abuse inflicted by peers and patriarchs, 
• More than likely, however, it is the absence in the academic setting of a process regularly 
scheduled/ syste/natkaliy defined, seriously pursued, and ^appropriately reinforced whidi leads to 
feelings of apprehension. When evaluation is scheduled at intervals as infrequent as tenure and 
promotion reviews, St agipd as a cWt-diat session t^^^ 

comes so far reaching as to be career eclipsing, then fear and antagonism can be expected. 

. « , * ■■ . 

However, when seen and used primarily irjt a formative way, designed to identify and develop 
' talent, , evaluation is personally ^supportive and a stimulus to growth. Also, it is institutionally 
. supj^rt^ble because the objective of, any administration is to identify faculty talent as early as 

possible, tp feed it, then to rally those with it^by judiciously exploiting their hi^est potential. 



' is true. *- - ■ . 

Chairpersons spend jm inordinate amount of time ageing to it that dcpwctmental supjdks are rc- 

# pienished, class schciiuJes arraogcd, staff repaacciaenis employed, tad equipment cudcrcd, but 
very few moments for sitting with a coileague to discuss his or her teaching, to. inquire about 
research, ox to pass on a compliment for a committee asagmnent weUiH5«eaited. The sxmi impor- 
tant re^Km&ibility, that of monitoring the development of a ccOIeague and keeping that cdikague 

/ informed, setms to be the one regulaiiy neglected. The piocm essential to J'ormative <fcvelopmeot 
tends to be avoided even when criteria have been carefully elaborate, student ratings and . 
colleague letters gathered , and all kinds of other^ evidence assembled and made available. 

Why is it so diffiu:uit to sit down with a colleague to review his or her performance and take advan- 
tage of the opportunity evaluation affords to assist in his or her developm^ii? Ptesumably, there 
are as many answers to this question as there are chairpe^scm. What is imp^tant is that such 
interview sessions take^place regularly, particularly with those faodty members \^c«e caree;^ are 
beginning arid who need direct and honest feedbacSk:. The stoiy can be told over and over again of 
persons coming up for tenure and l^ing n^de aware for the first tkM in a five- oTc six-year pro- 
bationaiy period that performance did not in^t "the level of expectancy in the departmfiyat" or 
'*the level of quality set by the institution^* Letters which concisely and summarily $i^U that **it 
^ in the. best interest of the institution ycmr contract not be renewed'* are cold and Ottering. If 
formative counseling were aq every semester or e\^ry year experience, carefully and cereiiK>niously 
pursued hy every departm^t chairperson, there- would be much less need for such capsuled com- 
muniques, and chances for better instruction and better programs would improve, hk^ksbops to 
train department chmrpenom in facul^ 

• Coosiikring tii« critem lued in judgi^ 

facidty by fwailty it ne^Muy. " ' 

There is a need for faculty to be seen as meniiiers of a resource pool, which is a view in contrast 
to the one held in the. conventional disciplinary setting where ba&ie instruction is provided by 
specialists and supported by the proposition that only major students who have gone far enough 
up the incline can profit from work with a specialist. This convention^ process produces a profu- 
sion of courses and departments based on separate disciplines with rather static structures, wherein 
conversation is limited mostly to disciplinary discourse and whereby the institution is reduced "to 
titp sum total of its separate parts. It foUowSi also, that frequently, new idem we resisted or lost 
iri political harassment and maneuvering, and creative projects of an interdisciplinary nature are 
' discouxaged or underfunded. In contrast, the resource pool concept presents a f»:tUty member as 
a soared aiwi>not as someone who fills a special slot only. ItVprimary as«iunptioa is, for example, 
that the geneticist grows out of the biologist, ^ows out of the scientist, $row$ out of the total 
human being. Translated into the liberal leamirig context of what it means to be a sckntist-artiit- 
scholar human being, it provides rich and diverse opportunities -for the learning of specialized . 
knowledge and skills, but not at the^sxpease of learning the ^cUls of being a human being. 

The general change agent for this view is a specialist whoj:m^e'^^s ofrdaOng his kmwledge, 
skills, and expertise as s whok human being to JhesMh ktwv^edge, ar^^pertise of other human 
bein^ from different disciplines. He and she can relate arid interrelate, and out of this interchange 
come new conversations and formulations - dynamic growth. The specialist's contribution is never 
ignored, nor is full access to his research and teaching within his specialty denied him. What is 
expected is a contribution cphereat with the conception of the university as a comimunity enter- 
prise directed by a philosophy Of unity. The basic issue of the contrasting positions isn't focused 
between the generalist and the specialist, but between conflicting models of human develdprnen't 
(2. pp. 33-41) 

Yeats' description of the artist and his community is dolorously appropos to the contemporary 
university scene: " ' " - ' ' " ' 

The artist gets into a worid of ideas pure and simple when he has lived fot along 
time in his own mind wiih the example of other artists as deliberate as himself. ' 
He becomes very highly individuali/ed and at last by sheer pursuit of perfection 



becomes iterile - . , and in his commmiity you doa^t find what other writer used 
to cali the people; ypu find instead a few highly cultivate, highly perflated ^indi- 
vidual lives, and greit multitudes who iniitate them and cheapen tiiem. You fmd, 
400, . . , an impulse toward creation which, grows gradually weaker and weaker. 

i4,p, 107) \ \ : . : 

Changing our perspective in the direction suggested is unportant because ev'4iuation is becoming 
^ess narrowly defined^ as attq^mpts to correlate departmental goals with institutional goals increase. 
It appears that the lives of the learned are expected to show how knowledge is related to wisdom 
and that leamii^ does en|iance humanity, i^.^ how the q^ty4>f educ^on is correlated with the. 
quality of life. ' . - V 

• Faculty e^^duai^ ttquOTs a commitmfflt of m^oaey md energy > 

It's customary, to think of evaluation costs in terms of expenditures for student rating fornv, 
computer scanning, printouts and the like. Now, however, with evaluation's empha^ on diagnos- 

• tic and developmental factors, the expectancy exists that greater expenditures in money and effort 
\ will be made by an institution to cieate oppoxtiauties for correcting weaknews and for reinforcing 

. • strengths. ; . . \ • . . 

• It has become clear that faculty evaluation ought not to be .endorsed or implemented if there is 
little or no intent to support developmental efforts, Sucdnctly stated, fXcuity evaluation withcmt 
funding for faculty development is ntost likely to be regarded as threatening and ineffectual and 
the degree of emotional charge inversely related to the amouiit of time that deans and chairper- 
sons spe^d in personal assistance. It is incomprehensible that adnimisl;rators tiif institutions with 
tens twenty- or thirty*miUioh-doilar budgets could be comibr table with $2,000. $5,000 or 

• $10,000 as their institution's armuai appropriation for faculty evsJuation and development. The 
cost in dollars should approach 1 p€xcent of the operations J)udget; the cost in time of assistance 
varies from chairperson to chairperson and is experienced of^n in terms of colleague interrup- 

' tions, patienc€^ {^rseverence and sometimes di&appo^ 

Greatiiig New Rewards for Faculty 

It is not top surprising that few incentives have been introduced to encourage continued developmcfnt, 
renewal, and evaluation of faculty. The rewards as catalogued are promotion, tenure, modest salary incre- 
ments, teaching load reductions; and occasionally a distinguished chair. After tentue has been received, 
^ery little beyond promotion to tlie rank of full professor can be expected, except the final gesture of 
**professor emeritus.*V Maybe there*s an "Outstanding Teacher Award" or an ^^Outstanding Researdi 
Award" along the way, but these are not specific attaimr^nts faculty members strive for request. Some- 
where weVe lost sight of faculty as a group of very different indivi4uais needing varieties of incentives and 
opportuni^es to stimulate arid extend potential: Faculty -evaluation repeatedly ^bstantiates this judg- 
ment, yet the reward response to it is standard and somewhat sterile. With the encroachment of thlT 
"steady state" status it becomes imperative Uiat new approaches to reward be explored - approacheT* 
which are less summat^ in character and more reinfprci^ in a dynamic process.. A few suggestions are 



In-House Visiting Lecturers 

During an interview with her dean, an associate professor in art history mentioned she would be inter- 
ested in serving as a resoiirce person to colleagues, i.e., entertaining invitations to lecture in colleagues' 
classes where her expertise could be used; Following an extended discussion of these suggestions, the 
youfig professor was given a one course load reduction for the fall and spring semester&and her appoint- 
ment as an in-House visiting lecturer was announceti to her colleagues. By tlie middle of the next summer, 
lier fall program was scheduled witJ^ lectures, such as "Scientifk Concepts of the Mc^ern World as Re^ 
ted in Art" (Introduction to Biology), "Man's Visualization of His Gods'* (Histoid of Religion), **The 
Interaction of Mind-Eye Patterns'* (General Psychology), "Transformation of Medieval to Renaissance as 
s«,en in Visual -Art" (History of Western Eurbpe), "Concepts of Baroque Style'' (B^ii^ue Music)* 



. Requfcsits to lectuie were followed always by a conversation witK the respective coUcagiies to determine 
objectives and purposes for th? presentation. Also, conversations were held after kcturc* and requests for 
additional lectures were frequent. Both cc^leagues and lecturer reported great satisfaction and a desire to 
continue the arrangement . because of its inij^cations for strengthening ihtierdisciplinary studies. As a 
result, consideration is now being given io designating, on a three-year rotating basis, one viatii^ lecturer 
from each of the four academic divisions. Such an appointnjent, regarded as prestigious, stresses the 
importance of fiiculty members as resource persons ai^ provides satisfactions aipportive of dynamic 
development. . T ^ . 

Seminar for Fatnilty— A Trainer RcsoiuxJ^ * . 

in writii^ to hlsskpartment chairperspn.'onc faculty mcQiber stated, ■ 

^ I would like to see selected faculty members teach 25 percent fewer courses over a desig- 
natedperiod of years and-use the available time to^improve the quality of the institution in 
other -ways. For example, a faculty member could conduct a year-long seminar that would 
be of interest to colleagues and students in his or her own and related departments. He or 
^ she could act as a mentor to colleagues interested in learning more and possibly doing 

research involving his or her field. 
The department to whicli this .faculty member belongs had been responsible for introducing a mini- 
computer to the campus and for offering a two-semester seminar in computer languages to 18 faculty 
members from eig|it disciplines. Because of the extensive use faculty and students: are making of them, 
15 terminals and disc storage capacity are now inadequate. In such an undertiakiiig, the faculty members 
who are involved derive a sense of their importance to the development of their colleagues, their depart- 
ment, and their institution. ^ 



Master 'teachers : 

One of the fascinating contradictions iiiacademe is the practice of reducing a professor's teaching load 
as a reward for good teaching. An outstanding teacher is relieved of courses in order to do research, when 
it would seem more appro^^S^t^educe teaching activities to make more of the person's time available 
to others who might bea^P^MBirgm his or her supervision m perfecting approaches to instruction. 
Such "a p©»son could be.#i^a^^gj[| Master Teacher, given a three-year, i l-month contract with a one- 
course, loi^ reduction ki^^^i^P^feummer would pl-ovide opportunities to update teaching, prepare 
seminars for faculty, and bir^^souroe person to colleagues in matters pertaining to the philosophy arid 
improvement of teaching. The Master Teacher could work individually, or with others similarly desig- 
nated, presenting seminars or lectures to mterested colleagues, conducting mentor tr^hing sessions, and 
being available generally for observation and discussion. The?e Master Teachers would represent a core of 
faculty concerned' about good teaching and the correlation of academic programs to institutional 
objectives. - 



Distinguished IJeseafCh Professors 

These individuals would be designated Because of their recognized accomplishments in research, 
their knowledge of funding sources for research, iheir enthusiasm for and encouragement of scholarly 
pursuits, and their willingness to assist colleagues in designing and preparing research proposals." One such 
. person could be chosen fr6m each of the academic divisions, and contracts similar to those of Master 
Teachers arranged. These persons would not replace the staff offitiers responsible for providing support 
.services for research efforts, -but would supplement their services, including providing assistance with 
"research planned, to study outcomes of new instructional approaches. Of course, if a director of research 
isnotavailablc tlien these faculty may lielp fill that void. . 

It should be recognized that Distinguished Research Professors would not go about campus checking to 
see whetlier colleagues are doing research. Tliey would be available to encourage and aid faculty who 
express an interest in research, e.g., running interference for Uiose trying to secure research space, finding 
seed money for pilot studies, or.obtaining a roduction in teaching load for others needing time for .writing. 
As well as being resource persons on campus, they serve as scholar examples. 



Il^fiai-Giraiits 

Miru^anu cm be an important means of maintaming and «nhandng personal growth and a source, 
for profe&siooal and u^stmctional improvei^ wrpiuing how iudi gra^iti can ei^^ <t4u4;taUan^ 
diinate^ help shape the faulty as a .dyuaink ri^iource pool, stimulate attention to the skills of teaching, 
and provide the tran&itioh from niirumal schi^ly pursuits to mature scholarship. Excerpts from the^ 
regular annual report of a physics department uempUfy the wk of grants as well as the dyaamk;s 9i 
the resource poc^ con cept men t ion ed earlktr. 

One faculty member, aided by a mini*grant» atteivi(^ a Department of Energy-fund^ 
ediJQation wc^kshop and is hdping to devd^ 

and Public Policy, a grant proposal wh^h includes a city/coilege energy conservation pro- 
gram. When funded, this prop<>iiil will also provide undergraduate research opportunities. 
Another faculty member wiU conduct seminars on teaching for the departrtient and^other 
interested colleagues to pass oq what he Iijarncd from his contacts with a natioimily Igiown 
teacher during three W€?eks sponsored by the colfcge ntim-grant. Tentative plans are being 
ma^e to turn a room in the science btrildix^ into a learning tenter. The r^Kun wiii include 
individual study areas, a minicomputer u^rminal.^aix for lc^«term lab projects^ and a 
testing area for a self-paced course, v . . In addition, we will c o n t inue to be active pwtici-. 
pants in campus faculty development activities and affs:ampus professkmal conferences 
and workshops. We feel that these activities wiU lead to improvement in^^^ 
ship and teaming chmate at the coUege. iS, pp. S9^ 7) ^ 

f In an* academic setting of this kind, faculty members have the opportunity to work without fear or 
threat, because the focus is on assisting each other; constructive evaluation of cblteaguesand prc^ams is 
m everyday hapj^ning, out of which ideas are generated and spread. As one of my assoc^es so aptly 
put it: "^Not only do grants beget grants^ but planning ^ew ideas 4n one area seems to geilffate ideas in 
others." (i,P-<5^^ , V ^ 

Sabbaticals are typically available after each six years of full-time service, with fuU salary provided for 
one semester or half salary for two &emeiitej^. Under this scheme, the average faculty member, winds up 
taking advantage of one sabbatical in three due to inconvenience, cost, unpreparedness, or inability to 
•i)reak" the routine. Yet, sabbaticals are designed to function as **growth" periods. This being the case, 
they should be more frequent and **implanted'* into the scheme of routine. For instance, if every eighth 
consecutive semester a faculty member were free of regular respon^bilities to engage in research, writing, 
and study according to aii agreed-upon plan, and if everyone in eveiy deparlment were scheduled similaf^ 
ly but in a rotating arrangement, a aeative dynamk atmosphere might ensue. 

The mechanics are rather simple: a faculty member is not scheduled tg teach during the eighth semes^ 
ter and no replacement is employed. Course schedules are published for a two-year period to allow majoirs 
to arrange required courses well in advance, assuming that all required courses are offered Within^y two* 
year period. Within this scheme sabbaticals would occur in a younger faculty member's career immedi- 
ately following tlie critical tliird year evaluation and in time to define a program which might take into 
consideration pertinent observations and recommendations. A second sabbatical-would follow closely the 
critical tenure decision. In fact, it would not be difficult to arrange subsequent summative reviews to 
coincide with regularly scheduled "growth" leaves. 

Many within and outside of academe will look on such a sci%bme as **featlierbedding/^ When one-eighth 

of 'A staff is free every semester, even though it is to enpge in activities which enhance the institution's 
thrust; the inevitable cpndusion will be .drawn that funds are being. waited in overstafilng* This is unfor- 
tunate because such i prograni is needed to maintain vitality during a steady state period wl^ little new 
blood gets into the system. It is a reward format and at the same time a prescribed antidote to the 
lethargy which routine inflicts on academe- 



Banldiig (>«<U ' 

1^1 a few coUcgcs, course credit overloads or houxt credited for directing iadepeiwie.nt it^dy , 
"banked," and when the equivalent to a semestef*s load has been acarauUtcd (usually within a dcsig- 
^ted time period, such as three years), the holder of the *1)ank<^" aedit$i$ entitled to a $cm^ter*s 
leave for study and research. Likewise* an overload in one s<^nester may mean an i^uiyalent IoimI rc^uc- - .^ . 
tion in the next seniesti^r. Through this means, ^ulty iwmbers may secure time for writing, fqr working " 
up new cotiises, for doing research to improve classroom instruction, for spendir^ j^tionai time with 
students in independent study. Banking time for creative vmitures (tini« to be creative) ia bai^ on dfiUan . , . 
earned from tuition paid for hours taMght and for which no extra conipeiufatioh was piid. 

♦ ■ ' -' . * • ^ .■ - .' ■ . , ' 

< • ' . ' . ' ' ' ¥ . ' " ■ ■ 

After-Temire Rewards ^ 

For aU intents and purposes, fonnal evaluation ends when tenure begins. It appean ta be asftm^d that 
the level of accepted competence attained m the six-year probationary jwriod will be maintaini^ and en- 
hanced. Furthermore, It appears that the reward systems within acadieme \vere define to reinforce effdrts r . 
during the j^riod of probation primarily, ^eause after tenure the only remaining plus most faculty 
might expect is prooiotion to professor or the distinction of holding a dejwtmentai ch^ n^erved for the 
exceptional few. ' \ 

So rhuch more in the way /df creativity and production may result from post'^tcnuxe evaluaticm 
scheduled at six-yea^ intervals, and ai| added salary in^ement xnight be the reward for s^gmficant and con* 
tinued development after each such evaluation, if this added increment were as much as $1500, the total 
, increase in salary over a career could ht vdry substantial. Too, other rewards limited to tenured professors | 
should make a difference, e^/, partial support for study ^road or opportunity to parlidpate in certain -^i 
internships and exchange programs. " - t 

The assignment of professors emeriti to the library can broaden the intellectual offerings of the library 
by identifying learned and experienced men as constants and by making avaUahle libxary resources to 
which students might not otherwise have access. * . 

Ajobdcscriptionfor a "Coordinator of Library . Resp ^ * 

... would supervise the work of tlu'ee to five professors emeriti and hbrari^ 
coUege. The emeriti would given office space in the Ubrary arid woii^ 
junction with the Coordinator of Library Resources . . . . ; 

In this prograin the talents and experience of professors emeriti who become memi^xs of the reference . 
staff are utilized to ^pport students in their special projects, in tutorials, and in independent study. They 
provide assistance also to the regular facadty and are expected to-b«familtar not .only with libraiy re- . 
sources at the college, but ^Iso with those of the libraries of the regioA They advise students concerning 
library resources and the special skills and interests of coUege personneL*They provide the usual advice, 
guidance, encouragement, and evaluation for as many student proj^M as their abilities and activities 
aUojv. Whcn^ feasible and appropriate, the emeriti accompany studej»« to Ubraties and researdi centers of ; 
neighboring institutions. 

The professors emeriti in the library can open many doors Which the professor in the classroom can. . 
refer to only by way of recommendation. Students have a resource, and agir^ faculty have a continuously 
rewarding outlet. Too, s^ch .profes^rs augment their retirement income in ah amount up to the social 
security allowance, or accordhig to the salary differential of the prpfessor at the time of retirement and 
that paid his or her young replacement. An annual informal evaluation determines future assignments to 
students.X^, A 40) * 

Little Thixigs 

These 'Tittle things" not only give satisfaction, they conUibute to growth. A professor writes an article 
and is surprised and pleased when a colleague comments on its content, and when the dean sends a note 
indicating appreciation and the desire to discuss the thesis and conclusions put forth. Or, a professor 
derives benefits -from aiticalif eactions to the results reported oh a new isstructiohal approach introduced 
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into a coune. Or, reinforcement i$ received whea « rtudeat or coUeifuc expiam "thaaki" for auiitanct 
in arriving at a critwjal deciikxn. Or. one receive* tuppoit wixMJ told that every lecture ii better than tne 
last. The mQ*t meaningful comment a coUeague made to me early in my career wa» to the effect that had 
he been ^ving my lecture, he could have done a much better job in getting my point* aaoi*. The 30- 
minute conversation which foUowed introdiM^ me. to many of the aubtletiet about forroal pieaenUtioQi 
and how to monitor itudent reaction* when lectuiiag. It*$ important to remember that both positive and 
negative recognition ii more effective for leamiag than no rj^gnitioh at* all. Too, never enough in the way 
of httle things is said between colleagues, when frequently these little aaameuts. if straigh4forward and 
•'sirKere.bestiervetolwipacolkagueknoivhpwheoishesm . 



In conclusion: 



Faculty evaluation is an knportant a^>cct of faculty development because evalua^lion reinforceslP 
sonai erowth and instmctionai imorovement throiishout a faculty member's career. * * 



sonai ^owth and instructionai improyem^t throii^out a facidty me^nber 's car«r. . * a \ 

• The primary goals of faculty evahiation are identical to those of factdty development, i^ the improve- 
ment of college teaching and the improwroent of student kaniing.' I . . 

• Because faculty members are a college** or university's primary re: ource for stimulating iearniag and 
the central force in maintaining and enhancing iU character and vitality, programs of faculty evaluation 

faculty development should be of highest priority and apprt^riate reward systems shouW be 
establi^d to reinforce them. ■ 
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Developing Strategies and 

Birilditig Resources 

« ■ . 

Throughout the entire history of the'project, two related aspects of work have held nearly c^uai impor- 
tance witii the development of new programs arid improved teaching methods. A great deai of attention 
has been paid to designing or adaptir;^ strategies appropriate to accomplishing the various goals and to 
dete^nining the best ways to aid in the development of tfw in0vubuxis who participated in project ^ 
activities, 

*^ 

Strategies 

Linking People for R^onalSliafiiig 

Since our first conceptualization of this pian for reform in undergraduate education, we have^ought 
that serving as a cieanrighouseTnrinsia^ and new directions for our constituents was one of the 
major rc^nsibilities. Our approach to fumfiing this function has been far more comprehensive,4iowevjer, 
than just responding to requests for information and disseminating what we thou^t important; all of our 
activities have been designed. to-"link" licople for mutual benefit- We have worked to (ionnKt persons 
with similar' ideas and to link people who had special experience 'with others who needed that information 
from tiiose experiences. While this liiiiking process was essentially ^intuitive at the beginning, we gradually 
beicame more conscious of this approach as a major strategy for change in the region. We were always 
the lookout for irmo^;ations and for innovators whom we could then connect to others. Our workshops, 
personal contacts, and consultations have focused primarily on providing furtlier information tq those , 
who indicated Un interest in a topic so that they might be persuaded to try out new approaches. 

Another way in which we hSve handled this linking function* has been to develop smaU groups to work 
on ideas and new approaches and develop those ideas to a point where we could demonstrate. to otiiers 
how they might work. The original competency work group was an example of this effort. We collected 
a small number of people who had some experience and particular interest in the competency toncept. 
We had them work for a year to more clearly identify what would be useful for others'to know. Then we 
held a conference which described the current state of the concept and its implementation. This provided 
to . people with an interest in that concept help in clarifying their goals and needs and encoursgement to 
adopt tills particular innovation if appropriate. There seemed no better way to influence someone to think 
about a new idea in which' interest had been expressed than to have someone who was already involved 
in the approach describe ahd demonstrate his or her own enthusiasm ^d successes. 

Participants in the project have frequently commented that this connecting approach to providing 
information was very^elpful to them. Indeed, for many, this may have been the most important function 
we served. One participant put it this way: 

The greatest impact, it seems to me, has been in the project's providing our institution with 
a point of contact; or clearinghouse, if you pleaser for seeking mformation on matters 
relate^ to undergraduate curriculum reform. On numerous occasions over the past several 
\ V years I have referred people to the SREB offices for information. I see, from time to tinie. 



coim^tiiatf cm QUI camims, vkibuHn we imti^ 
dwpsliad <^iafciejK« ^KMifoi^d by tto 

Probably the secoad most fxequently u$ed tcdmiquc m stxatcgy has been the dav^pmcat of camjHis 
action teams to address needs or issues with which we were working, (>ir intere^ in this concept wa* 
built upon the experiences of Sykes, Seashore and Schksinger, as reported in their hook, J^emmng Higher 
Education Fnm Within, publi^ed by Jossy-Bass, Ea4jf ^in the projc^ we decided this w<^ bean effec- 
tive mechaaisni for bringing about change on a campus and we developed activitks which used teanw for 
work on planning for staff development, revisii?^ faculty evaluation ^rstemt, and improving the testing of 
students. The important aspasts of this team concept are 1) the team represents an institution, 2) it is' 
focused entirely on a sii^e task» and 3) the rdes of the team mtoibers are defined aK>und the ne^ for 
accomplishing the task. The positions held by the members of the team in their day4cHiay activitks do 
not necessarily hc^d in the team, relationship and tl^ tasks can be divided according to the talents and 
abilities of the team members. Perhaps the most important characteristic is.that the team has a ^cifk 
fqcus,aset of goals, and a ^>eciikd time-frame in v^^bi^ r 

Aspects of the teain concept have been used in ail . of our regicHiwide or multi-institutional workshops 
and conferences. We u&ially insisted that more than one pcrscm from an institution ^Utcnd and. at most;, 
events, some time was set a^e for those from the same institution to work together on plans for acti<^ 
back home. It was fairiy.TOUtine also fox us to exp^t the representatives from an institution to leave a 
written statemcnt/of action plan, for their next steps. It swms unlikely that havijn^ just one representative 
from ail institution attend a conference will lead to.si^iificant accomplishments, back on the campus, if 
that is the major purpose of*a conference- 
Tile team idea generally met with very positive responses and we foui^ persons wh*^ participated in this 
approach picking up the idea to be used in other places. A note fipm oimj team mem^r-in th^e project 
illustrates this point: ' 

.1 have enjoyed participating in this team" desi^. As a dean, I am using this strategy inter- 
nally in my school on i number of projects. * It is a useful experience for me to partici- 
pate in this project, as it reinforces and expands qjy understanding of teams* 

Miilti-Iiistitatlonal Activities / ^ 

After the first year of the project, when we heM a major regional ci^ference f(^ representatives from 
many institutions, we seMem-^ield regionwide conferences, . We concluded that we could reach a larger 
number of people and be more effective in encouraging the adoption of new approaches through confer- 
ences or workshops that served a smailet geographic area than the entire 14-state SREB region. 

For the remainder of tiie project, meetings were held for statewide groups of faculty members, for 
faculty from systems within a state, and for consortia of institutions in the same geographical arga- 
In two or three instances we did bring togetiier persons from various imtitutions across the region for a 
workshop designed to lead to action on campus with follow-up assistance provided by the project. 
Tiiroughout these experiences we found that holding meetings away from ^the partiiipants' campuses 
seemed to always work better than the. workshops on the individual campuses. If arrangements could be 
made to get ihe participants away from their everyday environment, they would concentrate more on the 
substance of the workshop and become more enthusiastic about the ideas being presented. Faculty, 
members away^from their own campuses working with faculty from other campuses seem to b^ more 
open to examining their views and attitudes toward teaching and learning and le^ tlireatened tlian in their 
own home settings. We also found that one of the benefits of having several persons from the same institu-. 
tion was the feeling of mutual moral support for each other when trying to implement- a program change 
upon the return home. - 



A subtle, hut seemingly very important, factpr in, successful activities with institutions has^seemed to 
be tlie fact that the Southern I?*|^oaal E4ucatiori Boaxd was proyidiag assistance or encouragement for 
the 4evelopm^nt of new ideas or changesi Many of our participants told us that they able to succeed 
in developing activities on their campuses because ^f the authSiity they received from their connection 
to this outside agency. *the fact that-an organizatidn like SREB was promoting^a Rartiaikr idea and 
supporting individaals in theii efforts on campuj^ seemed taji3ke a difference in thSi way those ideas were 
accepted. • ' ' . ■ '■ ^ 

The strength of this concept, ofan "^utside agent" seems to con^ from sevciy factors. First, the &ct 
that someone from an agency can make visits to a campus, »rch as our s|tt1r did, to explaw ideas ctf to 
examine developments "on the campus was very important to participants ft the project. Secoi^, we were 
able to encourage continuing giciivities and efforts aimed a^-accorapiishlhg particular goals set in the 
beginning. It is clear that one time efforts rarely have, significant iiSQuence on individual participants and 
little lasting impact on institutions. external agents we seemed to be able to stimulate attention to 
matters that might never have come up within an institution, and also to enccw^age significant movement 
by continuing to provide subsequent action foiiowing the initial activity or contact. This- follow-up 
sometimes took the form of evaluation questionnaires, a visit bv the staff, sending aTa<;cessary consultant, 
or supporting a trip by one of the institutional participants to sSotjaer institution. We fdt that maintaining 
a continuing relationship was essential if a given effort was to reach a level of maturation that wcHdd 
sustain it without additional help. ^ 

The third factor which related, to the concept of external influence arid support has to do with 
fmances. While 'hi this project we had very few fujids to distribute broadly to institutions, we found that 
even a few doUars could be used as "seed money" to bring focus to a particular activity or to stimulate 
broad efforts that often led to the' identification of fuhds within the institutions. Sometimes proposals 
for outside funding have been developed' for significant changes that would seem impossible before initial 
support for an activity. When we held workshops on topics of interest to faculty and paid only the basic 
costs, interested institutions could always find the necessary funds to cover the expenses of their own 
participants. In addition, we. were frequently able Tifsplit the basic costs of ah acUVity with isome 
otlier agency or program when the iiiterests and the purposes of the two coincided. For example, we were 
able to co-sponsor several vvbrkshops in the humanities areas with the National American Studies Faculty 
whkh hdped encourage and support iristituticaial participaton, ■ 

A paper by W. Edmund Moomaw, followhig this section, explores the appUcation of these change 
strategies on individual campuses. That papejE^ reflects* pr. Mooraaw's experiences while working at SREB 
as^U as his cun'ent experience as a Uberai arts cqJle^ib: dean. » 

Professional I)eyeJj^neiit for 
Regioiial P|u*ti<dpaiim 

This entire project began in the belief that a regional approach would help institutions and mdividuals 
in the South begin to tliink about new ideas and new directions in undergraduate education and build on 
a kind of mutual interest in further development. We frequently depended on resources within ^e region 
to stimulate others to move in new directions. In the begiiming, the staff spent a great deal of time getting 
acquihited with the people who were known to be-innovators and to have interesting and creative ideas. 
We visited institutions from which there was an indication of new programs or exciting ideas. 

After becoming acquainted with these resourges m the region^ we then began to identify the individ- 
uals who could help others through workshops, conferences, and' consiHiatiwUi^Many of our workshops 
for faculty were staffed by faculty members from otlier Southern itistitutions who had developed success- 
ful projects and could demonsirate them. This aided i^rtt* us?" of iinSitec^ resources because all of these 
' innovators were interested in helping others and shared their e?tperi«nce.and enthusiasm. Through this 
"self-help" approach, we were always able to fmd a way to proviaf swme '^trade-ofi^* for the instituUons 
providhig the help. Repayment was not always :^ect and sometihJcs individuals gave far more than they 



seemed to get. But eventually it seemed to work out that ail those who gs^&tcd ti^ project, and ti^eby 
' ^ther institutions as well, gained »>me advantage iiom havin^^artidpated. 

The other side of. this ^prosu±r is that the iBcUviduals whq. workfid in our activities <always expie£^ 
the feeiing that <hey hS4 peiwnaliy gained a great deal froni^e experkty^e- Just as we pft^ say» "^ou 
donh kfiow something weU uiitil you teach it to someone else " these peopie>,gaiMd new insights- 
into.their own activities wh^ they began to piejme wgikshop presentations and activities to introduce 
oilers to their work or to serve as consultants in another institution. For many of these workshop leaders 
.and par^ipants this was thj^ iirst time they had been.caUed upon in.^ich professional otpacity and ma^y 
people devdoped new skiUs and abiiities thr ^ ^ 

lojoWith o focus on the* development of specific improvements^ in tcJ^wiung methodologks and in 
prokram sts^tures, the project maintained a continual focu& on tii^ developn^t of prof(^oiis in higher 
edutatiori in the South. Many of our activities were* in factvprofessiontal development activities. We often 
;^sMp{^rted the travel of an indivklual from his o^ her home institution to another place to exiuninie new 
ideas and to meet with innovative people: We frequently supplied information to individuals akmt 
professional development activities, and we encouraged j^rsonsfrom the South to attend joatioual confer- 
ences and workshops that we knew would serve the interests ^ needs of instiUiUcms. In all of our 
planning groups and mutual interest wc^k grcmps^ we trkd to combine individuals who woul^be resources 
to each other, and to design the work in such k way that participants could gam new information and 
experiences from the actual activities of plaiming ^ well as the renting progn^ns and ||oik$hops. We 
tried to organize each meeting of a group so that it wcmld be a kac^ing experience in itself amd add to 
the professional grokth of the participants. .* ^ 

Though unintended, one of th£* major accomplishments of the project may; in fact, have been^the 
development of a network of new professionals who cart carry on the activities of innovation and change 
in the South, This is a topic of a p^r by John Stephenson which follows this section. In that paper, 
he explores in son^epth several aspects of this development of human re^urces in the r<^on, . 

These two areas, developing new strategies for change and encouraging the professional development of 
Southern participants in our project, have been m^or areas of work throughout these six years. We believe 
that' many individuals in the region have learneiF a number of things about hoW' to develop aiul guide 
.change| in their institutions, and how complex it is'tc^ develop knoyations and new directions, At^the- 
same time, we believe that we have had an effect on the professional development of a number of individ* 
uals, so that there now exists a network of people who have b^n introduced to each other through 
project activities and can serve as a resource group for improvcn^nts of undergraduate educattori in this 
region. . * : / . ■ . ^ - ■ - ■ ^ • . 

13ie Ghallenge Remainiipg 

Considerable progress has been made toward stimulating cppst^tive change in undergraduate educa- 
tion'in the South througli the work of the Undergraduate Education Refohti Project, lnnay»tiye and non- 
traditional approaches to teaching and learning have been develo^d in many places, ^nd there are many 
individuals across the region who are capable of sustair^ the moriientum for reform if conditions permit 
The situation today is ^ite different th^ii it was even six years ago when the pn^ect began, and is 
especially different from the Sixties, when most of the focus was cm coping with the grbwtli potential arid 
rising demands .of students^d society, Uncertain conations today make it difficult for institutions and 
faculty to focus primarily on new ideas and innovations. As one prciect participant put it: 

The most pressing issue is to maintain and increase efforts! to reform and improve in the 
" face of ever-tightening and restrictive budgets. Irf the past five years, the reality of retrench^ 
nient has come to [our state] through increasing legist tive involvement in' fiscal matters. ... 
Students and the public exf>ect and demand quality instruction and productivity on the 
part of faculty memhers, farid] ^unfortunately, many faculty 'members see this demand for 
accountability as a threat rather th^ a challenge fc^^^s^l^valuatioh and imp|rovement.' 
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.yV* ^; ■ • 6m-'df every crisis come opt>ortunities for dia^jge and new challcttges. The prescat period in which pur 
^ institutions llnd then^selves offers those opporiuniUes if only they can be seized. Anothftr pr<^ect partici- 
■'•/'•-pantre^ndingtoto^ ' 

1 think the pressure for accountability , declining emtiUmeiits, and shrinking funding wili 
ail lead to a greater receptivity on the part of the coU^ges to alter undergraduate educaUon.' 
the need for tievelopmental programs, for entry and exit tegmg, for new curric:ula, for 
clearly defined outcomes, for greater flexibility in accomodatiipiew and li|cloag students, 
-i^ •• tor iniproviiig coUege a^ university articuUtion/wiU aU lead to cha^ 

\ faculties becoming, moi^ and more entrenched and more costly to the institutions, the , • 

■ ' deniaiid for increased productivity and programs to get faculty to visit other places or even 
to work in olher piac,es periodically will" increase* Creating options for people's leisure tune, . 
cniiancing job satis£*cUon throiij^i Ixigher ediication, and offering' new challenges to the 
V most able students„^re also likely id ^lead to new refonns. Taken togediej:, all . of these 
represijnt e^jcitiiig new possibilities/or education." - 

'The heed is to get the faculty heavUy involved-in the dialo^e about how to solve creatively the prob- - 
-lems we face today? this wiu, in turn, help iheiii to better understand the profalenjs tod conditions their 
institutions no^ face. It is riot enough for. oifly institutional and professional leaders to un^erst^tod U\e 
. new phenomg^a caused by today^s "diversity. "oT stutSnts and a shrinking econonty. Eve^if plans for non- 
. traditional approaches are proposed and innovative programs are develQi^d, those programs will have to 
,-;t>e,ifnpleniented by existing faculties working-Avithin the frajwework of tradition^ institutional structures, 
' Beliavsc me faculty Who staff our institutions came into the profession tluough edwcation programs based 
. on tradition"® assumptions about fe^ung and lea_ming, .new prograhjs- are likely' iioi to be. successful 
■ unless tljere. is a conscious.plan to stinn^ate faculty to think in new terras. At the same time, if we pxpect 
a creative aiid energetic respcihs^'tq the need for change, instUutional leaders, administrators, and faculty; 
•hive to'support tliose efforts. Anotlier project participant cbininsated o», .tiUs poiqt:^' ' - : : 

The reward system iii iiistitutioiis needs^ to' be more "closely, associated " with reform and " 
improvement of instruction. In rnaiiy instances npn-tenured fag*ilty members^:an hardly 
afford to dix^rt anjf sif their time arid energy ftom researdi to'systematicinstructional 
inipToveiiient. In a related area, wc need to find ways to work toward a "critical mass" of 
? - ! neer preswre which supporte'4Ui4-^^ 

• v / from coHeagues does not exist in signiikfflU an^ 

The way in whith faculty are encouraged to participate in reform efforts is critical to the kind Of 
' results that can be expected. Tlirough the Undergraduate Education Reform Project, we.found that the 
' process pf ihvolvemeht' was important, and that various strategies, already mentioned, seem to encourage 
"openness to (^arige. W thfese strategies have been tri^ and described somewhat in the abstract, the 
.focus of Ute chaiige process wOuld seem, to be important also. We used sim^ar strategies to encourage new 
ideas in teaching njfeUiOds, program development, and institutional development. .Most of our work, 
however, has been on Uie teacliing rol^of faculty, whicii we have considerjE5|»ntral. The process for 

• developing new attitudes toward change: in the future. niight well fpcus mor^ifcurjiculum issues iii 
undergraduate education, there is already :evidence that change efforts are beiiig widely directed toward 

... gener^al education, basic skUls progranis, and "the relationship between, career-related curricula- and .|he 
■"■ ' UbeVal arts, ^it may be that . this will-'appe^j iriore • to" faculty tlian the" focus on teaching improv^irignt and, 
faculty <developmei;^t. 4 project fespondeht feels that thii^is; a new>. issue that must be dealt with. His 
'■^^ ' analysis of the situation is as follows: ' ; ■.•'■■. 

■ ^1 ' ■■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■' " •'• ' ■•■■ '. 

After, reviewing. .several years of efforts to determine what makes tlie differeacst-in cdjica-. 
'lion, researdi data lead me tb coriclud? that the content of ihe curri<;ulum is probably the , 
most significant determiiialit oflearningoutcomes. There^^^^ that 
suggests tiia kind of tcJiching meth-od. used makk i'nudi difference when compated to 
other alternative teaching -methods. Tiiis, tlien, suggests where J>ur. reform efforts should 
'h's.'. namely, in specifying new curriculir afi&s and 'YeihodeTurg" could MpfOve: - ^ 

the usefulness of present curricalmn^^ by identifying different ki^ performance; ■ 
requirements. ' , ' , ' ' , v:-.. , •v""-'-'. ■ 



J^ofcMors in hig^pt education may be effective problcm-iolvcn in their ptrticuUr diici^ 
pUncs but secpi to iaept when they cacoimter a problem of a more gemr^ nature 
oQtsuie tbi4XviH^ Hex^^ Kahu c^lU thii^ed^icjUed ioconxpeteace/* This coiu:ep{ 
probably goes^ Jc^ way in expialiung why xeform in higl^r eduction is &a slow and so 
difficult to achieve: But what if the underlying prdilem is not *1iowna teach" but **what 
to teach**? A signiiicant issiite then is how to defUie reform* Is it change in n^ms? Or i 
change in ends? I would opt for defining reform in terms of ends bec^^ there is plenty of 
evidence to show that there ar^ several different ways in which one can achieve required 
learning outcomes- ' r ? ' 



An important area of work to be dealt with by those who wou^d lead reform of undergraduate educa* 
* > tion' is thafcof^How to get moigjocus in our institutions' on |lieleariung process and the leanungi>utcomes 
sti^de^is. In our work over these Isw,,.^^^ we have b^n^abie only ^ scratch the surfi^e of interest 
^<aR^;i^^3^ about hqw students learn afid-hca^o^begin'Vo assess the lean»r^>that does take pli«. 

^vii^iijs ^ be the remaining frontier for faculty; therts^e only a few pioneers w<^king in the mass of 
>^sUto^^bei^We have b^n able to draw some attenti^ to this, subject in a few of our workshops and it 
^^^alWays^^timuhted smne participa;^ to become very excited a^^t the pc^bilities for new successes that 
. such a fcK:us on their work might \>ring. Several project particip^^have InriKatfd this to be thQ a^of 
most promise, for future reform efforts. Some of their comnients are : 

I tend to be *^rocess'^ oriented as opposed to 'Structure'* oriebtcd. I beycve the curri* 
culum can help in providing education^ direcUoni bnut it is the inv^V<ment of the learner 
in the learping process which is the crux of the learning opportunities ^^4^ provided and 
the outcomes of t^se op^rtunities/Reform of undergraduate educ^ 
only if the mission and'go^s of undergraduate education are known to the (?ducafO*i; and-.^,_ 
only if the educators axe committed to evaluation of their efforts toward achievement of 
these ^oals.- .*"".•'/.. 

We need to improve our abilities to assess learning a^a li^ijis -of evaluating and improving 
programs. We need to lean away from current global assessments (grades] to jhore disiY^te 

I measures of what persons know and can do/Program and student articidation will remain ; 

L a superficial process until we improve oCg assessment an^^ceftificatioaptoc^ures alo^ ^ 
more specific lines. / ' . V 

Most college-level teachers are simply^ot concerned enougii about how to get their 
students to learn more. Their main emphasis is on how to teach what they know, ^d 
there is a big difference between those two points of view. The first are learning facilita- 
tors. The. latter. group are -^ucational dictators, and because they do not care drjocus on 
^ how students in their classes learn,, many of their students don't learn. The students 'af^ ; * 
. " ^= blamed for their lack of skill. The teacher never accepts that resiK)n^bility when iearj[ung * 
V isn't dominattt. / , ' 

Tliesc. last conintaflts point out quite 'bluntly the need for faculty interest to be turned more strongly 
tow^d how well students are learning what tlie institution has to offer. It is quite clear that genuine 
reform will not . take place until faculty confront new conditions and seriously deal with the issues these 

^ conditions raise at the , interface of teaching in tHe traditional sense « md learning in the context of today's 
needjTor all^ruittive approaches to educational equality. The era of educational reform is not over, in 

^ spite of theVappearance of a r^lkiiv^, calm. The task is mucli.more basic and less drainatic than it see^ncd 
eig|it or lO years ago, but Woi^c piust contixjue. <f y. 
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We have been living in a new age for higher education for nearly fifteen years. How have we adapted? 
'A short, off-the-cuff answer would be "neither very much nor very well/* Op the other ha^d, there have 
bebn some important changes in higher education in the past decide and a half. Modular calendars have 
been introduced; flexible degree programs for traditiqnai and non-traditvonai students exist in many 
places; indiyidualiai^ed study programs -have been developed in a number of disciplines; e)^periential .educa> 
lion is being Advocated a national organization *Und practiced by. a large number of institutions; 
students are designing their own courses and major fields of study; they are being given a great deal of 
counseling about their future careers; ^d faculty and staff are participating in an array of /Meveiopoxent*' 
programs. ' "'"^"^ "f-!'/ ' " , ■ '/ ' - , ■ 

. ^ While those who advocate change and participate in , trying to faring it'about can point to these and 

other results, the urgent jieed fojhigj^er education to adapt still remains. 

.... ^ . ,.. ' ■ _ .\ ' . . ■ ^ 

For the' haif-century prior to the early Sixties, colleges and universities in the United Sta&js developed 
an^ conducted their affairs pretty rwch according to their own desires. While iiiey usua%>4'^eded ^me 
kind of apprpyalTor their activities, boards and legislatures granted such approval with Uttie debate *and 
few questions were asked. Institutions adihitted whomever they wished into their portals, using various 
aristocratic and meritocratic standards. It was difficuU not to succeed, America was basically a.growing, 
conservative, stfat^fieijij^y that had changed Uttle; socially and educationally, except for some major 
technologic;^ advance^jHBj^ World War IL There v^as an abundance jof students 'for <?oEeges and ^iiiiver- 
sities, A traditional liberal education wa^ ^eal for most of the students* since their futures were.not uncer- 
tainvThe national ecomony was soUnd.,^^^ Wf^ something that happened in . the banana republics! 

Teaching and learning had changed lit Ue over the'^y^'ars because no chaj^ge was needed. Presidents and 
deans manned the internal aff^s of thpij institutions, ind ai| of 'them did! relatively wei}. 

In the IS'years since the beginfling.pf tlifr sm:ial and raijial revolutions of the Sbcties, enpr^^^ changes 
hMve taken place in America's society andtts-econt^my. p^es^.changer^h^^^ 

on higher education - for wWcli It was unprepared afld with which it continues Co grapple wi^li uncer- ' 
tain results. Colleges and universitites were caught unpt^ared for the inlrusipn- into tlieir autonomy and 
tranquility of powerful external fcSices witii which to reckon ' 



Encouraging chwige on the college campus is a sometimes^ difficuU andfrustrntuig activity. In this article, 

Edntmd Mooniaw discmses some of the reasons why faculty are frequently utitiappy about possible :\ 
changes, and ways they be encouraged to understand the need f(» new directions and become 
involved in pr(Hiuctive activities/ Dr/Moomaw is Vice I^^ a/td Ded/rof iheFaculty 'aTBI^ 
Southerri College in Alaba/na For four years he worked as the associate director of the Undergraduate 
Education Reform Project at SREB after having taught political science in a pub)ic ^Itege^and a private 
women's college. ' \ • ' 



•We have become an equalitarian society, with both a dteJimag.^iHik *ad a declining eccmomic^ 
situation. More peopii^ arc goiiig to coUqge and diwnaadii^ ihe traditional rewards associated with c^ge 
education in another age. There are not ^ufficiait professional positions fpr ail of tcniay^s colkge gradu- . 
ates, Com^equently, many are demanding more from their institutions. Students have becon^ more com- 
petitive, more professional. They demand to know the ^xmOT^e value of what they aTe studying. More- 
over, all of higher cducaUon's constituepdes - students, faodty, the gublk - waat to participate in 
policymaking and the decision prcK^ss. 

After a period of great growth in numfc^rs, the geiM^ai population d^dine is brioging new kinds of 
problems to campus. We have seen increasing external pre^urcs froin state agencies, the courts, legislav 
tures,'even the press -^ail demanding that h^er education be accountable for what it is doing, and even 
giving advice and direction on what should be done. Advice has \ttn given on what programs to provide, 
how to grade, what to rese^ch, whom and how to hire, hour much to pay, and on other xaatters imi^iii' 
able and unimaginable, ^ * \ 

^ Perhaps the mo^t significant response to higher education's new era has come from the private founda- 
tions and government. The foundations continue to. pour tremendous;Sums of money into institutional, 
^taff, an* faculty development programs. Many fouruiations have comri^issipned s^Judies, established 
special commissions, and conducted seminars for educational leaders- At the federal le\^ special aggies * 
have^been estabUshed to distribute the national largess tp promote educational change. At the state and 
inter^state levels, such agencies^as the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB^ have conducted pro- 
grams to apprise institutions of new developments and new needs and to proV^Ajpistance for iniple- 
menting institutional changes. What is missing on far too rqany campuses is a gemmie and ciithusiastic 
responsie by the faculty to the need for change. / 

The main activity on most college, campuses today continues to be a time-based eduQational process 
in which faculty lecture and students write it all down in their noteboc4cs and on .exams weeks later. 
Ci|rr;cular cfintent also has ch^iged little, though the society and the economy liave chai:ys;ed drar^atically. 

It is fhtJ^afaiy prue that all of us are much more comfortable with where we have been than where we 
are going, Jtfost of today's faculty and administrators, either in fact or in spirit, have been in uaditional 
elitist higher education during their graduate school years. A propdscd change, in that direction makes 
tiiem yery*comfortable, A change which does not appear to be traditional- creates the opposite effect. 
Therefore, it is important tliat ways be found to help faculty see . the need for change and be h^lpgd Iq 
"move in new directions in the most appropriate ways possible. In the remainder of this essay 1 want tP 

• suggest ways^that some of tlie things learned about the change process in recent years can serve to over- 
come the forces and attitudes tliat prevent cliaij^e on the campus and stimulate a positive environment for 
new ideas. ■ 

Factoid Miibit^^ 

Often it seems simpler, to de^ribe what not t^do rather tlian what to do - or wiiat went wrong rather 
than what went riglit. It seems particularly appropriate here to give some attention to two factors that 
have been significant negative influences as campuses have struggled with tiie issue of. change. The first 
factor Is 'the inability of maJiy , institutions to develop the kind of administrative management system tliat 
cai? respond positively to today's external ajid internal pressures by means of iimovative solutions. 

> /The naUrf^ tendenc^of an administration in a tinie of stress Js .tP become more bureaucratic. Such 

* administfi^ons trust subordinates les^ and centralii^e decisdon^ more. Tliey;c/eatc mure regulations to 
follow and give less and less discretion to those at the middle level. Wliiie such a college admiiiist ration l-iin; 
succeed in normal times, it cannot succeed in a time wlien tliere are. real problems to solve aijd programs; 
to develop. ^ . , 

Wliat is needed in today's new era in higfier education is a more open model of adniifiistration. Such 
a fiiddel is one in which decisions are decentralized. Priorities and mission of the Institution are widely 
sliared and af reed upon ^ and each level of the institution is concerned about taking responsibility and 
■ getting thp 40b done. A college or university administration with tJiis Jype management system controls 
its own external and iiitemal forces throMgh open commuruc4tion.imd^^^^ to4liem in positive ways. 



^ Faculty and staff have a hi^ e^rii d^corps because they feel involved and respotxsible for what happens. 
In an open model of admimitration* faculty and stalY work positively toward the comm on mission of the . 
institutioin* ^ : 

' The second fa«tor inliibiting <;;hange in i\igher education Way is that too inany institutions insi^ upon 
trying to be an institution for aU seasons. Tbday^s pressures instead are calling upon institutions to special- 
ize - to do only those things that each can <lo, aiid do well. In sliojrt» every institution n^ds to have a 
clear understanding of its mission 4nd a coininitinent to it; For too many institutions today » thS^institu- 
tional mission remains the vague concept of being **the Harvard of . . . Many seem to so commited to 
remaining forever a . part of elitist higher education that adapting to serve tlie n^ds of a new dienlele in 
a new era is beneath tlieir dignity: The nationwide attention being given to Harvard's recent changes,in 
general education re4uircments is a cascjn point* The national intereu in emulating the Harvard aurri- 
culum iUnstrates the failure of divert institutions to develop their own diverse piis^ons. 

Steps in the Qi^iige Process 

: ' Bringing about change involves mudi more tliai^ simply the development of brilliant ideas. When asked 
once to define the powers of the presidency, Harry Truman replied: "I sit here all day trying to persuade 
people to do what they ought to have sense enougli to do witliout my persuading them', That*s all the 
powers of the president amount to." In short, how we approach things is' as important as what we propose 
to dp. , * 

Xhe change process can be said to involve four distinct steps: defining tiic problem, developing solu- 
tions, implementing tlie plan, and evaluating the results. In the evaluation process, additional problems 
may be defined, starting the process again. While the four steps may be viewed as distinct, activities in the 
steps do not necessarily take place separately from each gtlier. . > ' 

1. Defining the Problem 

The first step in tlie change process is to reach consents on tlje defmition of the problem. Two 
avenues available to' facilitate problem definition arc use of an ''outside agent/* and use of the evaluation » 
process, 

* • \ ■ , "f 

The literature on processes of change contains many testimonials to the benefits of the outside agent 

concept. The SgEB Undergraduate Education Reform Prpject acted as an outside agent to persuade 
. people of the existence of problems that all of them' probably already knew existed. It is not merely the 
change agent b^ing from the outside that makes the difference, however. It is important to choose an 
outside agent that will command the respect of the members of tlie institutional community . The SREB 
.ciiangc plan involved taking change teams from a number of institutions to a neutral location to work not 
only with the ^outside agent bul^ajso away fronl the- home campus.jtmosphere and in a supportive peer 
group enviromnent. " / * ^ * - v . , . . . • - 

Anotlier means to begin problem, definition is th roup the evaluation process. Evaluation of programs, 
majors, departments* or a whote curriculum can be organised .fOr liiis purposc/Ditk-gath^^ing can be con- 
ducted on campus with outside eyaluators brouglU in to assess the data and to assist in the process of 
problem identification, 

it is particularly important that the change agent avoid simply making a declaration of the existence of 
tlie problem or of a solution. There^ceds to be at least some consensus o& the existence of a problem, 
* and this consensus' n^eds to be ba^d on legitimate research and hard infiprmation. Once tlie problem has 
been identified and its existence acknowledged, even if only by a small groi}p of influential opinion 
leaders, an institution has achieved the first step in the change^ process. It is probjibiy fruitless to attempt 
to develop and implement a n?,w idea if few people on the campus perceive tliat a problem exists. , 

2. jyeveloping Solutions 

This essay suggests that developing and implementing a change plan involves two separate steps in the 
change process. However, change may be more bf an incremental process tlian' a process that moves from 
one stage to another, It is probably a Mistake to assuak that ij is possible to develop a complete. plan and 



then to inifdement it in it* entirety- Imtead, tht procei* seems to work best when jdUitions «e iinple- 
n«nted iiKreroeritaUy ^ one by one - and then^valuattfd before the next step i« taken. Indeed, it nuy 
not even b^ dcsiiable to map out all the detaiis^gf a change plifl at oocft, Intiaad, deveh^mcnt 
implementatioq may be &in}uhaAeous activities. 

The most successful approach to dcveiopiE^ a charge plan is to put together a small leadership team to 
organize and direct the effort. It is usually be^ that this^be a new grou^made up of persons from^all 
concerned comtituencics who are agreed on the estisteiM^ of the problem and the desirability of finding 
.a solution or of moving in a particular direction. It is very helfkful to have persons who have connections 
with other campus groups - formal or informal - who can represent those groups and perhaps help per- 
sujKie them whep the time comes. 

It h af vital importance that the change team have connections or assistance from outside the campus- 
Working with teams from other institutions who are dealing with the same issue is particularly helpful, 
Such connections may^take place through a national or regional project, or by working thr^ough a formal ^ 
or informal consortium. 'These outside linkages provide an opportunity for the change team to gain new 
ideas. The outside connecti(^ provide support in probIem>fiolvmg and in kientifying resource persons. 

♦ . As the change team moves ahead with the development of the solution(s). it plans to propose, it is. 
important that it either expand its membership o^take some other action which Will involve more persons 
in thf process. Ihis step will gain the cominitment of additional people to the propose* solution. One way 
of lessening :the threat on caippus is for the change team to hold frequent open fomms or **hearings",tp ^ 
keep the entire community informed. Nothing can kiU an innovation^ore quickly than'the unpres^on 
that a small cabal is plotting secretly to commit an outrage. In the process of change, there is never t(KJ 
much conimuiucatian o/^aharing of informatioiK >" 

. ' ' ' » • '. 

Alt ancient Chinese proverb tells us that; "A journey of 2 thousand miles begins with a single step." 
Hie Chinese mu$t have had some foreknov^iedge of American higher education. It is next to impossible 
to develop g complete curricular change package and htiplement it in its* entirety. The best strategy is 
to implement a programmed change step-by --step, evaluating ^ach step after it is implemented and making 
necessary adjustments before moving to iinpiementation of the next step. Incremental, gradual impkmen- 
' ration has the advantage of getting an organization accustomed to, small changes, one at a time ♦ rather 
than one l^rge change all at once. Small, incremental changes are much more likely to be supported. In 
addition, the change itself is more likely to be successt^ul since it is being evaluated and adjusted at each 
step. ■ . 

-In addition to being incremental,, advocates of change often must be willing to "have their changes 
implemented merely on a trial basis for a limited time. Hm often seems illogical to the change agent, and 
indeed it is. It might be argued that the burden of proof ought to be on tlie defenders of tlie status qua, 
but that simply is not the nature of change. If tiie proposed concept is valid, it will prove its merit in any 
case. Moreover, since change is an ongoing process, it would not be-logicai.for a change agent to advocate 

permanent adoption of any idea. 

■ *''■'.■' '''' ■ ■ . ■ 

Evalw Movljig 

■ Yesterdaji;s ciian&e- ageipt oftea is today's defender of the stam gub, -\Vhile:Hit violates the concept tliat 
we must always be able to .c^ adapt to new circinnstahces, it isnone.tlieless-tm&^ t^^ many change 

* agents develop such a strong commitment to their "baby " that they consider it a personal, affrpnt to have 
it tanipered witli in the future, * ^ . ' / ' 

The way to deal with this problem is to have a built-in process of continuous evaluatiQ^ 
problems and develops solutions. In siiort, the ideal situation is a ciiange process tliat is going on continu- 
ously. It is often tlie case tliat faculty ar? most comfortable with an innovation when it is begun yith^a 
limited life-span requiring evaluation and renewal witliin a certain time period. This, of course, i? merely 
Tliomas JetYerson's notion tliat each generation should have the privilege of developing its own rules of 
society. The irony is tliat most faculty will agree to this concept only for new programs, not for tliebid 
ones. But, be tl^at as it may, the concept is a good one because it forces tlie change process to be what.it 
should be continuous. - ^ , ; 
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(Conclusion 

this essay has concentrated on the process of dunge. Of course, change is much more than process. 
Tlie purpose of tlie process is merely to facilitate tlie main matter - namely, the development of sub- 
' stantive^lutions to the problems t^iat confront uS- Many good i<feas have gone awry because the advocate 
of the ch^inge* followed ihe wrong procedure. Good ideas arc not adopted merely because of the s|)undi^ss 
of the argumeni^ for ilicm. They are adopted^ to use President Truman's word, because p^pie are per- 
suaded to adopt them. Changes, to be positive and effective* must accepted and to^ain acceptance one 
must follow a careful strategy: . 

In summary, tiiis essay has proposed a change process consisting of four steps. These steps, in turn, - 
suggest four piiiiciplcs of change which the author learned by trial and prior tiirough the. efforts, of 
SREB-s Undergraduate Education Reform Project* \ \ . . \ 

Fi»t^ bringing about change is a {Process of solving prdalrauL Identitkatioa and agreement ^ the cxis^ 
tence of tlte problem is^ie necessary first step, ^ 

Second, ch^e must take pUcc within the traditioii of hi^er cducatimi. Wiiilc tliere are some new 
institutions Uiat can successfully ignore tiiis principle, most must live with this reality and dev^op 
strategies accordingly. . ' " . 

Thnd, usct pfjHttside sis^nts and other outside contacts may be die siogfe mMt important and effec- 
tive strategy tliat can be iised in t^tion^ h^er ^uciitioa. Wlille the original fountain of wisdom may 
exist at each individual' institution, it is tlie influence and opinions brought fn from respected outside 
soirees that cause the greatest amount of new thinking. . , ^ 

Fourth, change,, to be successful* should be increi»ental and continuoua. It rarely works to impose a 
completely new sirtictuxe on any organisation. More important, it is even less likely that today*s innova- 
tion will serve ail generations, to come. There needs to be change process, tlierefore, that allows for 
continuous evaluation ajid contumous incremental change. Tlie chanjgc agent must be comfortable not 
only with changing the status quo at the time but also with future alterations of his own changes. 
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In evaluating the effects of any project whose majox objective is change, the question natuxally arises, 
"What remains when the project is fimshed?'' In the case of the Undergraduate Education Reforra (UER) 
Project^ the obvious evidence to icK)k7o; concerning lasting results is in the reforftu themselves, fiut 
. another outcome^ one which was not originally a major goal of ^ project, but wiuch r^w appears to be 
lone of great importance^ also shows strong evideiKe of remaining in place, now thaj; the proj«:t it^df is I 
^mpleted. That outcome is the estabiishmtnt of informal and formal structures of communicatioa and ; 
use. of expertise which have been developed in many instances as a direct result of the project. This . 
development of humaii resources, and the dtveiopment of patterns of information exchange and utiliza- ,r 
tion, now appear to be among the most iqiportant^ if unanticipated, results of the UER Project." 

"Human resources** is more than just a "citcii'* phrase. It refers to the embodiment of knowledge and 
skUls in persons who can put expertise to work in solving problems and in providing leadership for 
progressive change. It refers also to organiauitional patterns - either new. organizational forms, or the 
reorganization of individuals into new^ patterns whidb improve potentials fo> problem-solving and leader- # 
ship.. In terms of the UER Project*s contributions to the strengtheiiir^ of human resources fpr ihiproving . ^ 
unilergraduate education in the South, it became clear, as the project unfolded during iXs six-year lifetime, - 
that numerous individuals expertonted personal and professionii growth; that supportive networks, both 
formal and informal, took shape; and that communicatioii'^out change, inholation, and improvements 
increased at many levels from intra-institutional to natiorial. It also became dear to observers and staff of 
the project that had it not been for the o^I^rtunities provided by the UER Project, the growth of these 
human resources would have taken place much more slowly and, in some instances, probably not at all. 

What were these opportunities, and how did they lead to the strengthening^ of -resources for the 
c improvement of undergraduate education in the South? What is the evidence of such strengthened 
resources? Witliout pretending to any definitive or exliaustive treatment, the«? questions will be addressed > . 
througli examples, illustrations, and some limited generalizations in the remainder of this essay. 



The profcssiond development ofparticipmn m the UER project wm an imponmt cmicem ofjthe staff. 
Though this was piot listed as a major objective of*the project at its ittception. it was a major co^isideration 
as we plarmed aitd conducted our activities. John Stepftefison helped the staff consider directions the 
project sJuHild'take, participated in a number of activities related to his own institution and served as a 
member of severtd committees. Durihg the six yean of the Undergraduate Education Reform Project 
Dr: Stephenson was Demt of Undergraduate Studies at the University of Kentucky and is now Director of 
the App<;dacfumi Studies Fragrant there^ * \ 




Pix)ject Procedures 

The project began to take shape around conferences and wockshops on limited topics and invoiviag 
circumscribed groups of participants? rather than the entirety of the region's higher education ^on^ta- . 
eiicy. By the time of the finai phases of the project in 1979, a very large number of these confcrcac^j^d 
workshops had been; heid tl^ougliout the region, and these acUvities provided major opj»rtjmitic$ for 
both pcr^nal professional strengthening and. increased £oauuunications on a variety £tf critical topics. 
Individuals were .sometijnes brought together from the entire region and scnietiroes from within One state 
or local area to excliange ideas, and share new knowledge. In some ca$es,^the same group was brought 
togetlicr mbre than once; for others, it was a one-time experience, In all cases, the meetings provided, 
.unique opportunities to meet new people, hear new ideas, and test hew plans for implementation. These 
exciiiMiges were carried out in a positive atmosphere, and permitted faculty members and adminktrative 
staff to work witli their pounterparts in other institiitions who could reinforce the sense of the importance 
of each otlier's work. These shared activities provided chances to build valuable communicaUon links, as 
•well as to build self-concepts, increase personal knowledge, and, in some cases, to, redirect profe^iwial' 
careers. ■ ' • ' , 

In addition to the conferences and workshops themselves, a numl«r of planidng sessions were 
conducted in preparation tor them. Although they involved a smaller number of people, these occasions 
were important in helping cement connections among individuals. Planning activities themselves took on 
the 'character of resource inventories, state-of-the-art assessnvents, needs analyses, and the kind of "^ow- 
and-teB" exchanges which are inevitable when two or more people gather with similar program interests. 

Resource Dexplopment 

Looking back oyer the six years and the hundreds of people involved in aU the UER Project activities, 
there are seveial aspe(;ts, in terms of resource development, which are worth pointing out. The first is that" 
a large number of individuals who probably would not otherwise have h«en involved in undergraduate 
educaUon reform were drawninto these events. In many cases, the net effect may haye been negligible in 
terms of concrete changes on campuses, but the undeniable fact is that many people became Jtnowledge- 
able about. educaUonal innovations. Moreover, these persons might otherwise have, experienced^that dis- 
tinct kind, of isolaUbn whiii accompanies the per5?pUon that one is toiling alone. The reinforcement of 
feelings of working in coinmoh with others elsewhere is not a sataU achievement. ■ 

A. second generalii^ation to be drawn from the standpoint of human resource development has to do 
with the central role of/tlte project staff in the regional cortununications patterns which emerged. It would 
' not be difficult to document this_ point from the testimony of dozens of persons involved in various 
phases of tlie project Aject statin fact, came to be,looked upon by most participants as the major data 
banK where most of theWaluable information on people and programs in the region (and nationally) \*^as 
stored. Thus, as ti^ie passed, the staff was called upon increasingly to supply names of prospective coftsul-\ 
tants, workshop participaAJi^and conference speakers. The centrality of project staff in the conimunica- 
tions* network is important to understand not only because such good staff work always deserves recogni- 
tion, but because it calls attention to a possible continuing need which, if nqt met. in some fashion, may 
Endanger an important element of tlie informal structure which budt (3p slowly over th? six years of the 
project. It is possible tliat, witliout this centraliz^ bank of information and advice, the other, more 
peripheral communications liriks may become weakened and fade away fairly quickly.. The possibility of 
this loss of centripetal force siiould, at least, not be ignored. 

Other generalizations can.be drawn from the project experiences which have relevance for human 
resource development, and we will return to them later. Let us tum.now to an- exploration of the ways 
which the project strengtliened capacities of individuals and groups of people in. the region to reform 

undergraduate education. ... . ■ • 

■ ■ , . ■ . • ' / •■ ' 

Tracing Results 

The most interesting source of information available for iUustraiing tJxe impacr.of the project on 
human resource development is tlie set of responses received oh a questionnaire'mailed.out to I74 individ- 
uals who had participated in one or another phase of tjie project during its hfetinter'These persons were 



chosen to tccwvc the queitionnairc on the btsU of the paitkulir part of the project they weie invohNwi 
with, and the type of institutitin they were in. I^tinetyHhw peri^ retiowd the quetUmuuire. Of the 
thiee queitk>iu of the r^KMicbnti, tw^ 

• What imp«t, if any, did project, participatioa have on your iMtitutioii? Have there b«n any direct m 
indirect results irom your'or otIu?rs^ partidpatioa? Can you give examples of H>ecifk fctkms take^ or 
. changes made? ' . 

• What impact, if any, did project j^tkipatioa have cm you penonally? Can ym »iv«k^y c^ a mplet of 
new contacts you uu^ or w kuowlmige ycHi gained u a result oi y<m part^upat^ with us? 

^Because this material vm solidted for purposes of illustration raiher than J^tistkal generalization, 
strict representativeness is not as important as varkty in type of instituticm and area of the South* The 
testimony ^ailahk from tiiis sour^ ii^atea that impact was felt from the project in at least the follow* 

ing.ways: ' . ^^r* 

personal and profesdonal deveiopi^mt; 
widened contacts; ' 

continued use of coniUiitat^ and exchange of informatuui« iiicrea^^ communicaticm aho^t 
educatiojlal change; 

increased use of publications dealing uith educatio 

enhancement of visibiUify or credibiUty of currcril^^ ^ ^ • \ 

campus faculty /staifif development programs begun ox stren g thci ^ ; - y 

involvement in or creation of some organizalion dealing with edu^tioEial ^ a ng g; 
outside fuqding received to aipport educational change effort 



Peirsoiial and Profession 

Apparently; very few persons particif^ting in one or another phase of the project felt they didlapt 
t^nefit personally from their involvement, Quite frequ^tly, the bei^fit identified by the participant 
went beyond merely gaining new knowledge or insight and included new or e^^paiKifid^inVc^vement in a 
change effort. One person, writing about a worjc^bp m prior learniag; notcd^t 

... it has provided new possibilities f6r md l have been invdved for eiglu years witli 
sponsored learning. iTie prior learning woricshop was my introduction to what is to be an 
important dimension in postsecondary education, I am pursuii^ the prior Iciarning by a 
self-designed couise of study. Recently , I have assumed on a part-time basis the role of 
^ v regional manager for C AEL'IThe Council for the Advancement of Experiential Learning} , a 
position whicli provides the passifiility^||#orking in botli prior and sponsored learning. 

Anotiier noted that *.\ . projeijt participation has bmadenad my base of ^iministialive experience and 
prov^ed me tools and resources in my work with faculty.** 

Soime individuals attributed tlieir professional career advancement to participation in the project. One 
individual attributed liis wiiming of an^award fpr outstanding teaching to his participation in a UER w 
shop, pne person cited his promotion; another iaid he had been designated the primary contact at 
CQliege \for all professional deveiopment\programs'as a result of project participation. Another had bel 
appointed to a statewide committee on faculty d^veiopment by liis administrators. Anotiier stated 
**^articii)ation in tlie project resulted in a brpaderung of my career in Uiat I became involved in faculty 
developri^ent activities on a fuU-time ba^is." He concluded by saying tliat ys4nvoIvement "has probably 
had mord\ impact oit^my personal professional development than any other single event since I joined the 
faculty;V\.,, ■ ■ ' . . ■ / 

Unquestionably the strongest testimony concerning personal professional development was contained 
ill tins statement: 

• In adijiressing a graduate class in higher education recently, I , compared my participation in ■ 
tlie project .. . . in 1974 to St. Paul's conversion on the road to Damascus, Even disallowing / 
tlie ex^'cssive rhetoric chosen for that occasion, the v^orkshop was essentially the begirming / 

■ • \ ; • ■ . . • : :•■ * ■ • ■.. • . ■ . / 
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. . of a n6w career for me, one which led me, 1 think, to m'ake a new and.signiticant contribU" 
tion as a faculty member at the [University] and eventuaUy led to a acw. position asl&rector 
of the Office, of Instructional Developnieat at tanoth^^^ ' 

He concluded his statement fay saying that '"at this point, I see no end to tlie professional and intellectual 
growth triggered by my participation, in the project:'*. WiHe mdi total ^^conversiott*' was the exception 
rather tlian the rule, it was conunon'for^sfKUidents to cite some area of new knowledge on&kill gained 
from participation. 

• It is clear, then, tiiat the six years of the project saw a number of individuals ii^ the region increase, their 
knowledge of new currents in undergraduate education. Tliis means that thexe is now a larger P^gj||tt 
human resources from wliidi all institutions in tlie"SouUi(and the nation) can draw for expertise ^^^p^l 
admmistrative and faculty leadeisliip on individual c^ipuses, in statewide systems, and in areU and muiti^ 
state^consortia. Certainly tliis is one residue of the project which wiU continue^ to contribute to the 
improvement of undergraduate education far into the future. 



Widened C4>tttacts 

Scarcely less important is the widening of contacts among persons working in particular areas of educa- 
tional ciiange. The value of discovering tliat others are working on .similar problems, often with quite 
similar frustrations; cannot be overstated. One participant stated the principle well when he noted that 
**because the support base for those\ interested in ch^ge\is often quite sjnall within aninstitution, oppor- 
tunities to meet others at various conferences have been vdry' iniportant This is because, to quote another 
respondent, **it is rare for any }>erson or single institution to stand-alone and break tlie newijround." He 
and Qtiiers at His institution have **Iearned how- important it is for [projects] to gain legitimacy and 
support as tliey move into new ^approaches to tlie delivery of educational services.'* From tiie contacts 
. made at worksliops and conferences, participants not only learned how programs were successfully'imple- 
mcnted at various institutions, 4hey al!^ learned what did not wxjrk, A respondent who participated iijj^ 
worksjiop on prior learning put tlie point well when he said that assessment procedures used at certain 
otiier^oois were ••friglitfuily loose, andgiave made it difficult for me to propose that |we] undertake, 
any ^Bt to, investigate the usefulness of such a progiam of evaluation for fouij adults/' Hc^goes on to 
makeim point that: , . 

Separating a policy from a 'bad application of that policy is difficult under most cirdum- . . 
stances and, in the context of a faculty i:omnt.unity. it is almost always impossible. My 
meeting administrators wlio^iave operated what seem to be academically sound approaches 
to prior learning assessment gave me names to direct faculty questions toward/ . . 

Thus, it was instructive for participants to be in contact with individuals representing bath successful and 
unsuccessful programs, . . . ' . . 

The themes, of personal profe^ional development and widened. contacts were often combined, as parti- ^ 
cipants recalled their involvement with" the project: ^ 

. As a result of my involvement with SREB's project, I was able to successfully lead an ehbrt 
to establish a very unique academic division aiid to ultimately head tiiat division. That led 
to a position as Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs and the supervision of a 
variety of academic units. The contacts were 'the same.' I knew no one in the area of instruc- 
tional innovations before the UER conference. Now the contacts are extensive and I have 
• even published in tlie area. ■ v ^' 

But quite aside from professional advancement, and ihdeed aside from the gaining of ne^nowledge 
and skills, tlie re is repeated emphasis placed on the value of meeting people who reinforce tlie value of 
what one is doing. The influence of such reinforcement on sustained commitment to improving under- 
graduate edi*offtionis phrased eloquently but simply in this statement f - . - 

. . , the obvious impact and the most important was my personal sense of belongingJo a \ • " 
community of devoted teachers. Contact with colleagues from other institutions reinforced y 
my already strong commitment to quality undergraduajte instruction. 
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One might conclu(ie from such an observation, which wu repeated niany time* bv qu e t t ip n n t i r e respon- 
dents, that individuals working toward improvemeiits in undeigradustc cducatioaW thdr own campuses 
are all starved for attention and support. The question, *iVhy this should be the qise?** is an interesting 
one. but the experiehc^ of most of us cohfinns that it is easier to work together tin such problems away 
from the home campus. - even for facility and staff from the same campus. Not c»ly are there competing • 
disuactions and constant reminders on campus about where our reward structures suggest we should be 
placing our time and efforts (not in wasteful discussions of elusive "reform"), but there is ^ overaU per- 
vasive atmosphere of cynicism about change and improvement. Even the term "innovatioa'* has negative 
connotations on some campuses, matevcr the reason, we ail understand what one respondent means 
when he laments piamtively , "it seems that we can't get colleagues together so productively here." 

The value of new contacts made was cited by persons whose' own inJEproveraent efforts represented 
every stage of development from early conceptualization to complete instituiionaUzation, but they 
were naturally more valuable to those just gettii^ un4erway. One individuji, whose pro^^ had hten ia 
operation less than a year, commented ^t: . 

. . the meeting [organizwi by UER} in 1976 was the single most rewarding professional 
meeting that I have ever attended. As the director of a center which opened in July, 1975 J 
was seeking direction, new ideas, and feedback regarding the \^ue of om^eaily efforts, i 
•. gotVl of these, and caine away knowing that we were on the right track. ' , 

Many others cited ways in which contacts made at conferences or workshops had had specific mfluence 
on the way "in which they designed or modified programs; or ^vcthcm entirely new program ideas. 

>. .* ■ ■■ ^ ' ■■ . ■ - . ■ '■ ■ 

Consiiltatioii aiid Excliaiige of biformatlon 

Of course, contacts made tluough the UER Project wiU- have'vaiue beyond thd life of the project only 
b tile extent that they are maintained. To wliat extent did participants continue to make use of these . 
contacts once they were made? , 

The answer is that apparently a tremendous number of contacts made in UER conferences knd work- 
sliops have been followed up for consultiiig purposes and for further exchange of information, ideas, and 
assistance of various kinds. Dozens of examples were cited in tlie questionnaire material. Typical is the 
case, of an individual wh^lSSTtfcipated in a meethig on staff development centers, and who commented 
tliat "tliese contacts led to further telephone conversations, exchanges of information, and visits." A parti- 
cipant in another meeting likewise noted that "there was e?itensive exchange of material during and after 
the workshop (cogniUve mapping made available systematic collection of course descriptions from other 
mstitutions)." . ' ■ • ; 

Some colleges, hired as consultants and evaluators persons who were on UER programs, "and in a 
number of instances, quite importantly, these wer6 persons who were first-time consultants. The impor- 
tance of tJtis fact is that the region, tJirougli the project, was building a resource bank mad£ up of its own 
experts in educational change. While it is true that a number' of project participajits went on to seek the 
assistance of. educational consultants from outside the South, it appears tliat much of the consulting 
traffic involved "home-grown'* experts who were first identified and "developed" tlirougli tlie UER 
Project. This means that it is now possible to identify professionals in the South with consulting experi- 
ence in such fields as competency-based education (one institution said tliat it has received requests for 
Information from' over 500 other institutions in the past few years - many from outside ilie Soutli), 
the assessment of prior learning, faculty development programs, personalized sclfrinstrucUon, centers. for 
instructional improvement, systems for evaluating faculty performanc^, and the like, 

!t would be too much to say that no such expertise! existed in the region before the project began. But 
it is probable that much of this talent was underutilised. Another respondent gave testhnony to the exis- 
tence of this "framework of expertise" when he said Uiat: 

• , . . participation in the project enabled [our] faculty members to establisli contact witli a 
number of innovative leaders in teacliing improvement efforts in Southern schools imd to 
develop a network of friends with whom they can exchange ideas as Uiey continue to work 
fo.r improvements in teaching and learnmg. ._ ' ' . 



Another kind of communication which* vi^ cnduxe t^ond the iifetimig^ '^f ^ is publicaUojxs ' 

of various kinds, Awaieness of publications available from SREBand.the tiEjft proj^fst,^^^ the primer 
on competency-based curricula (4 CBC Primer) spre^ r»pidly disse m i na tion at 

conferences. Typical of comments made fay qiM^stioanaife respondciits were, **T!ie; publications of the 
Board have been particularly usefiU for us in educatidg our faculty . • . ^^^ arjd^Tlie pubUcatiomprodu^ed^ 
by the project have proved pertinent to the situation at our institution and|ave been vali^ibi^^|i$i^ " 
Similarly, awareness grew of publications available from national sourci?s, ^Jtch as the Ck>uncinor the 
Advancement of Experiential Learning's "Principles of Good Practice in Ajses^pg Experiential Learning.*' 
Equally significant, however, was the appearance of new publicaUons iionjvi^ themselves. 
For example; 

... from the experience of another university we adopted the idea of sharikg the outcomes 
' of our mhii-sabbatical program with other faculty through th§ publicatiorx of seports- . 

/. , the center plans to develop a teadxing notes publication, the desirahility\f which 
^demonstrated through various contacts and discussions witR othexs w^o Jjaye such 
jHiblication. . ' "^""^ 

. publication of the yeilowbook and the distribution of the re^rijits c^sed m^y people 
toSnquhe about our operations and come visit us when planning, a center i»yanothjCr 
university. 

Joint publication efforts, 'such as the UER pamphlet entitled 7^ Degree I^dgramY Florida 

International University, were^ circulated widely, as this respondent from Florida International mdicates: 

This pamphlet quickly i)ecame a vital tool for explaining the program to a variety of peopK 
• off thf campus, including members of the lo^al community, legislators, state umvcrsity\ 
system officers, and people throughout the country interested in non-traditional study. On\ 
campus, it proved to be an equally valuable tool in explaining the program to entering 
students and to faculty members who were prospective external degree advisors. For the 
program's staff, the publication of the pamphlet gave us the opportunity toicxjk'back at \» 
several years' hard work and see our acitomplishmcnts. 

The frequenfcy with ii^hich various types of pubUcatipn are mentioned m. the questionnaire replies 
confirms the conclusion draw^i from fi^st-hand experience: the printed word still communicates effec- 
tively, at least in academic circles, Jndeed, good publications take on a life of tMeir own; for this reason, 
the already-published material tod the published material which will continue to^emerge' from various 
activities spawned by the UER Project wUi continue to serve as a vital element in the communication links 
^which surviye the project itself. > ' - 




Indirecfiiesults 



in some' instances, the project had a rather indirect influence on the development of human resourced, 
for undergraduate educational chaise. In two or three cases, for example, tl^ major impact of project 
involvement seems to have been the enhancement in the eyes .of coiIeagu€5s - sometimes on campus, 
sometimes off. A jpiew program related to g prestigious organization i$ more than ^ mere nicety; it is es^n- 
tial to legitimizing that activity in the view of those who would otherwise look at it askance. One 
individual notes that "involvement with SREB has lent credi)ility to oux on-campus efforts.** Hie ^project 
increased the - fevel of recognition and created the opportunmes for initial" contacts. to be.made svtth them. 
One questionnaire respondent, in fact, remarks that he *^gamed yisibiUty on a regional and national basis 
as a result of participation in project activities. As a consequence I have been asked to assume various 
leadership roles in the faculty development field." (With what one presumes is typical Southern modesty, 
he adds. "I don't know ^vhether to consider this a positive or negaU^^ ^ 

Again, the role of tlie project staff in serving as a communications "centef'^ should l)e not^d. It seems 
that if ope needed to recall a name or needed a contact in a new area, the natyral tendency w^as to call 
SREB. Even if the staff Itad not intended this to be a major function of the office, it nevertheless became,^ 
as one person called it, a clearinghouse: * 



• The impact, it seems ^p me.iias the project's providing 9ur institution witha'poinrof 
. contact; or clearinghouse if you please, for s^eJ^ informatiairt on matters re^atcd-td uiider- • ' . 
graduate 'curriculwn refojrh. Op nuafiexous occasiaai.ovej: thcyears I have a;fcrre<i people ; ■ ; 
' . to theSREBpffwciforinformaUM^ v \" . ' ' - ' ' 

Jo- many 'instances, :staif leadership was -cited by name *^ lMing>volved\in''|>i»viaMig criUcal or highly 
useful information and advice for campus or multi-campus programs, leaving UttWciubt aboukthe iaipor* 
4ance of centt4 staff iii the c(ktinuii% consultation patt ^ ' . 

Ti. To return tQ nthe main point, not only was expertise develppecl through tlie, project, -and n<3tonly,tiid 
project activities allow opportunities for initial contact to be made with perkms worJong on ^ntiiar pro> ' 
grams, but these contacts wexe followed iip and informal qctwoiks of comitturucationbega^rtogrow., As 

^artiiipant^said; ^ ' . ■-' •- *,-■•' ■•■ .r-:'.- .j ". ' "'^ ■ ■ " 

V I havc OTct^ and in some iiistances I have become friends with, a number of mdivAduais on -V 
- whom we hive bcea^blfe to call for expert advjce. ReialjiDnship^ with SREB'activitiia' have '' „,.■ 
tended to grovide "a fraiyework^of %pfertt^^^ , '^i '• '» 'V . . , 

A representative of'inothfir institution, Which liad^^^^^ a corisilting role to m^any other campuses^ 
comments, **we have learned how import^at it is for. tljem to.gaih legitimacy and support 4W tiiey move . 
into new approaches to the delivery of educaticmai services.*^ jlius. the fact that the UER Prsye^t broiight . , 
outside recognition to oii-campus change efforts was in itsdf a strengthen^ , , . • , 

In other cases, the impact of the project on huniau resource 4eVeloprneiri .'W^as"'very direct'. Several cam- 
puses organized staff and faculty development programf whleh, succe^ui. Ml result in,an enriched , 
po'ol . of expertise on a variety of educational alternaUves in^the" region. In other cases,,m^^^ , 
project led directly to involvement in other organized efforts to improve undergraduate cdjucatiott*, such, as, 
the Project on Institutional Renewal tlirou^ ihe.Improverheht of Teachiiig and CAEL; Aitd in yet other 
instances, project involvement led to successful proposals for external 'fundtag.for innovate" prograriis.;> 
In all these ways, tlte project w^I be survived by other organizational forms, on Qaminises and ainojtg 
cajnpuses, which will continue tp develop people who wiH develop otheris. 

' It should not be concluded, of course, tiiat everytRing touched by tlie U^R Project turne(i to gold. 
In many cases, involvement of individuals and institutions in conferences and. workshops led to no visible-, 
change or further involvement. Questionnaires -were sent to a number of person^ on campuses where UttlfirV 
impact had been detected by project staff, and the responses do indeed mdicatc'That no impact was felt 
•in some of these cases. It wduld-be too mucli to expect from any such effort that every participating insti- 
tution would jrealize benefits. Many were simfSy not at the stage of readiness or recepfiveness. In other 
instances, it is possible that more appropriate individuals could have been identified as institytional repre- 
sentatives. . It is possible, on the other hand, that some qf these campuses wiU partkipatcin subsequwqt 
reform cfforu and will be in a.positibn to take advantage of the now-avaikble expertise in the region; . : 

interestingly Tin some cases where individuals reported little or no impact from tlic project, jt was clear 
that benef\U had been received from project participaticaji^ In some cases, mcreased sensitivity to the need, 
for chJinge wa%_^sk)ted. In others, communication at various levels - within campuses, within statewide 
systcmst among'consortia, and among like-minded persons around liie country. - had obviously iiicrca$ed/ 
It was <^ear, ih short, tliat some of the conclusions of "no impact'' were products of personal dlscourage- 
4jient occasioned by high aspirations and difficult circunislances. in one case,. a questionnaire respondent / 
recited a leogthy paragraph. fiHed with change-oriented activities wWch had occur^red on-liis campus but 
cqncluded \|;ith the lament that "nothing very concrete has hapj)ened, but tiiere has been, at least, some 
heijjhtening'of awareness/' Success depends, one opposes, what concrete goals one hopes to attain, 
but if the" process change has j^een ^strengthened, as in this case, jt is difficult to conclude tliat there has 
been no impact, . ^ . * • * ^ 

I , - ■■ 

Looking to the Future 

in looking toward tlie future, two observations seem warranted. The. ftrst and most obvious is that the 
region is in a much better position than it was before the inception of the project to deal with tlie chal- 
lenges of cK^ge in a number of areas of undergraduate education, The SREB^tates now bo.ast a signitl- 
cant number; 6fkn9Wledgeable and skilled individuals who can be called on to assist in a variety of aspects 



of ^ucatibflJi^ tisfoni); Networks of coin and coimiltation have giowh as a icsuit of the 

project, a nuxftber of relevant publications have come ipto being md are being circukted widely; and- 
involvement in other organized- efforts ui educational change has inacased. Host of these human resources 
Wiil rejTiain beyond the. Ijfctinrf of the project. - ^ " " . - , " : ■ 

The second observation 'is th^t we must^recognize the obstacles which reinain and which ni»d to be 
dealt With W k continuing- basis if pur human resoiu:ces are to be properly used, Awareness of the 'need 
for change is still not as salient among e'ducationai institutions the South as it probably should' be; 
faculty blame administrators for showing no interest in cha^e* and administrators point their fmgeis at 
faculty. Neither group has a monopoly on virtue in this regard. While many faculty complain abgut lack 
of admihistrative support fori^rtain.progranat, it must be recognized ^hat f 

is frequently jusfas much a problem. • . . ' 

Most problems such as these can be overcome with time if key individu^ are eiv:ouraged to continue 
giving them attention. The problem of sustaining attention thus appears to be niost critical."]nw! focusing 
of attention on reform problems has itt fact b«en what the UER Project has *ccQm|dished over a ^-year 
period. Without the lijER !*ipject and its;?taff at the center, it is possible fliat the varidus-chajige effoitS;, 
now occurring in the - region would have bccon* increasingly peripheral, scattered, and unknown to each 
other. Only tii^ie will tell how long the human resource potentials and ^ communication t£ructur<5S 
.created by the project wiU actually remain m . . ' , 

Of all the areas of the nation, the. Southern region probably has.the greatest potential- for siMaining 
networks among individuals and institutions working on comparable problems. '^Networking" comes , 
naturally to most people in this region, possibly just becauscjt i? the South. The SREB Undergraduate 
Education Reform Project has built successfully upon this natural foundation bf sharing and desire for 
sustained persomii contact, and one can only hope tKatyeven without the advantage of continued support 
furnished by this project from its "centralized" communicatiohs locus, this, very Southern impetus to 
"stay .in touch" vvill allow us to use our newly developed human resources to maxirauhi advantage. 



Regionial 




^ ^ The fQilowing programs aiid persons in tlie region can s;eryf as resourci^s for others interested in v^ous^; 

topics qX areas of work- It i^'tiot me^i^it to he exhaustive, nor representative; Mus^ of. the 

have involved ^ UERProject activities duxiog th^ life ofjhe project - ^ r*^^ >' I r - '-"-"^ <i. 
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Coibp^tency -Based Instilution^ -.^ . 

Mars HiirColiege:' ' ' . ,: ■; 
Mars HUi, Nortli Carolina 
Richard Hof&nan; Dean 
David Kni&ley:, Aiwiociate Dean 

Our Lady of Ui^ M^e jyiiiv^^sity 
' ' San Antdiiio, Te>cai 

Albert GriffitJi, D6an ^ - " 
Sifler VUglnii.Q^re Duncan, Associate Dcaii 

., ^ ; Kentucky Community College System 

Oiliversity of Kentucky ' . 

' Ixjxington, Kentucky 
Stanley Wall, Vice President ' 
Si^ay Jaggani, CoordinatoVof Staff and 
■ Program Development . . , 

^ Marie Piekarski, Coordinator of Program 
Planning and Development 

Several programs in each of the 13 com- 
munity, colleges are developing competency 



Extenuil Degree Prpgnims 

External XJegreo Program 

New College' . 

University of Alabama, 

University, Alabama 

Bernard Slo^n, Dean of New College 

Harriett Cabell, Director 



External Degree Proferanv > ^ 
Fbrida Intematiooal Utiiversity .... 
r '^^Miami, Florida , .■ ■ ' - . "V..' 

jke Palmdre, Director - . ; . . y 
Connie Claxk, Associate Directw ;: Iv; 

Program for Experienced Learners 

Eckeird.ColWge . , ' . ' v 

Si. P^teriburg; Florida 

Clark^,Bauwina«, Dean of Special Progii^ 

- . !' ' .'a:>,. ^ ■ '■, :^ ■ :\';v^ 

Spedai I^ograms for Adults \ 

Univer^ty CoUi^ge ; :■ - V ' ; ' 

Memphis State University : . . ' • 
Memphis, teniiessee i ./ ; 
Rdbert Hatala, Dean /' , 

Women's Center 

Adult Degree Program * 

Mary Baldwin College 

Staunton, Virginia . ' ; ^ 

Dudley U^^K Director. ^ \^..J^..\.. 

Bachelor of Liberal Studies Program 
Mary Wasliington College 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
A...R. Mercitant, Director 

Non-Traditional Studies Program 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, Virginia 
Nicholas Sharp, Director 
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Teaching-Learnin^w^ - 
University of Aiibama 
University , .Alabama 
Don Saow^Coprdiaator 

♦ Center fox Eduektional Dcveiopmeat * 

- . and EvaiuaUon ^""^ 
Florida State University ^ 
Tallahassee, Florida ' 

' AI Oostcrhof, EHrector • 

Office ofl^tructibnai Resources • > \ 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Flo^ \ 
Je^ninne Webb ^.Director 

Office of Instructional Resources 
University of Kentucky 
Lexiagtbii, Kentucky . 
Rosier Koonce, Director 

Center for ^ihan^eiji^nt of Teac^ 

/Effectiveness' 
Murray State University . v . ; , ^ ^ 

Murray, Keiitucky ' * ' 

Luaim Wiikcrson, Director 

- Faculty Gentex for Instructional Deveiopmwsrit 
Southern Univeriity 'of New Orleaps v:^^ ^ 
New Orleans, Louisiana ( 

-JMalak Abbu-Hargah, Dijrectbr 

^ Teaching^I^arning Resources Center 
University qf Southern Mississippi 
Hatticsburg, Niississippi 

" Emoty Howeli^ Diiisctpr , 

Center for Instructional Development 
Appalachian State UttiKersity . / 
Boone, North Carolina 
WliUaniC. Hubbard, Coordinator 

Faculty Development Program, 
St; Andrews Presbyterian College 
Laurihburg, North Carolina 
Ronald C, Crossley, Dean 

Office of Faculty Ikvelopment ; \ • 
. ^ .M^.Ssse^ch; _ ^ ....... 

College of Charleston . 
Charleston, South Carolina ^ 
John M. Bevan, Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 

Program for i^aculty Dev&opmeijt 
Furman University 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Phil Winstead* Coordinator for Institutional 
Planning and Research 



Center for Uarning Researdi and Scrvk« 
JrfemfWs State University 
Meni^^, Teanessi^ 
G. Douglas Miyo, Dirgctor " 

Learniag Research Center 
University of Tcnq^Asw ~ Knoxvillc 
* KnoxviUe, Tenmsssee . 
(2usacr Milton. IXrcctor 

Faculty Dcv^iopnient Rwource Ceii^^ 
University of Texas at, Arlington 
Arlington, Texas ^ 
Mary Lynn Cr<^^ IXrector . - 

Tea<±ang Effectiveness Ccr^ter i 
University of Hou&ton-DowB^wh College 
Houston, Texas _ 
lerrjcPerkui, Coordinator 

y:enter for teaching Effi^ 
, University of Texas at .Ms^ 
\ Austin, Texas 

' James E. Sticc, Director / 

Centet for Instructidnal Development 
Old Dominion University 
Norfolk, Virginia * 
Aiine Raymond-Saygg?^ Directoj 

Leaniing Resource Ccsikryi 
. Virginia Poly ta^Iin^ lostitut^ and Stale \ 

/^Univ^^sity v^^^^ ' ^ , ; ' " , 
Bladc^urg.Vuginia ' " 
Stanley H. Huffman, Pire^tor 

Center for hpproving Teaching Effeativeni|p 
■ Virginia Conimonvi^ealth Usiiyersity ' 
;Hichmond;, Virginia ; ' ^^^' ^ : 
Jdui Noppan, IHrector 

Hev^ Faculty £valuiti<m Progrima 

(Instillations Participating in the SREB Faculty 
EvaiuaUon Project, 1977-79.) ^ 

Anderson College 

Anderson, South Carolina 

Brenda B. Walker, Department of English 

Auburn University 
' Aubumv AIaban)a ^ * ' ^ 
"Gerald Johnson, Associate Dean of Ar 
^Sciences- 

Augusta College 
Augusta, Georgia 

Harold Moon, Associate Dean of Arts and 
Sciences 

Austin College 
Sherman, Texas ^ 
Dan.Bedsole, Dean of the College 




Austin Commuiiity College 
- Austin, Texas 

Grace 011^ Cpayjiimtof of CurricuJum and 
, . Instruction " • 

Barry College * 

Miami Shores, Florida ' 

St. Marie Siena Chhwa« Professor of £4ucation . 

Birmingiiasn-Southem Coilfige / 

Birmingham, Alafaami 

Diane Brown, Ass£K:iate Professor of French 

DeKalb Comhmnity College . v. . 

Clarkst on, Georgia 

William Cheek, Assistant I^an for Academic 
Affairs 

Delgado Collage ...r- . , . . 

New Or{eatls,l.Qui&i^a ' ' > ^ \ 

Alice Rusbar, Assistant to the President 

Florida Iritemational Uniyersity 
Miamiv Florida . ' '* V V^" 
Paul D. Gallagher, Assistant Vice President for ' ' 
Academic Affaii$ 

Hetjtderson State University ^ — v - ' 
Arkadeipfhia, Arkansas ) ' 

Louis Dawkins, Dean, School of Business . : 

Hinds Junior College 

Raymond, Mississippi . , ^ 

John Perritt, Instnictlbnal Development Officer - 

; Jackson State Commuriily CoUege . . . . 

. Jackson; ^nn^ssee 
Robert A.^axrell, D^an of Academic Affairs 

Kentucky State University ^ 
Frankfort, Keljitucky 

T|iomas J. Vcs^, Assistant Vice President for 
.^cademic Affairs 

. Mary Washington College 
, / Fi:edericksburg, Virginia , . ^ 

' Roy F, Gratz, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Mississippi College 

Clinton, Missisisippi - 
. Wendell Deer, Chairman, Deparxment of 
Matheinatjcs 

Mississippi State Unive^ty 
Starkville, Mississippi 

George Verrall, Assistant Vice President for 
Academic Affairs 



^North Carolina A&X State Univeriity 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
G. F. Rankin* Vice Chancellor (or Ac^fkpw 
Affairs 

North Lake CoUege 

Irving. Texas- ■ . .. * " 

Glen Bounds, Vice President of InstructiQii 

North Tfxas^Stata Univenity 
Denton, Texas - 
Howard Smithy Associate Vice Presif^t for 
Academic Affairs 

Piedmont Tecivvcal Colkge ^ 
Greenwood, "South Carolina • 
Margaret Martin, Department ofJBsychoiogy : 

Stl Mary's Dominican College ;r 
^ New Orleans, l^ui&iaha ' ■ 
Pimela Menke, Aa«Jemic Dean / - ^ - 

St . Petersburg Junior College 

St-Petersburg^Florida . 

Carl Fra^e, Director of Personnel 

Shepherd CoUege ^ ' - - 
Sivepherdstown, West Virginia . ; 

Charles W, Cartex» -Aujsistant Professor of ^ 
Ejigiish ^ . ' ■ ■ . 

Speiman College . * • ' 

- Atlanta, Georgia . . 

Kathryn ^ris^^^. Academic De^n 

. Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee, Alabama 
W^lianl^l^^ 

University of Arkansas at Little Rock 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Harri Baker, A&sociate Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs ' ' \ 

University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff 
Pine Bluff; Arkansas 
Sellars Parker, Deaif of Agriculture and 
Technology * 

University of Texas Health Science (^eiater 

.'San Antonio, Tckas - - - - — - - 

Arj;iand Guarino, l>an of the Graduate School 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, Virginia 

Robert Armour, Associate Professor of English 
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